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ms  EXCELLENCY  SEROR  DU.  CARLOS  F.  ORISANTI 
Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  PleniiKitontiary  of  Venezuela  to  the  Unite<l  States 


NEW  MINISTER  OF  VENE¬ 
ZUELA  IN  WASHINGTON 


INN’KS'PEl)  with  tlio  hijjh  cliaractor  of  Envoy  Extraordinary  and 
Minist(‘r  Plenipotentiary  of  Venezuela  near  the  Government  of 
the  I’nited  States,  His  Excellency  Dr,  Carlos  F.  Grisanti  was 
received  at  the  White  House  on  April  10,  1920. 

On  presentin}^  to  President  Coolidge  his  letters  of  credence  and 
those  announcing  the  recall  of  Dr.  Pedro  Manual  Arcaya,  his  pred- 
(‘cessor.  Dr.  Grisanti  spoke,  in  j)art,  as  follows: 

The  President  of  the  rnited  States  of  V’cnezuela  hivs  confided  to  me  the  mission, 
at  onee  lionoralde  and  |)leasing,  of  l)ending  my  efforts  to  strengthen  more  and 
more  tiie  bonds  of  mutual  confidence  and  cordial  fraternity  which  ha|>]>ily  exist 
iM'tween  tins  great  Republic,  in  whose  bounds  the  great  principles  of  denuK-racy 
have  found  a  fertile  soil  and  satisfactory  realization,  and  the  Venezuelan  Nation, 
which  has  rendered  loving  homage  to  these  same  principles  and  from  them  has 
drawn  inspiration  for  her  own  ]>oIitical  and  civil  institutions.  *  *  * 

(^)unseled  by  her  own  interest,  which  is  in  harmony  with  the  great  principle 
of  universal  brotherhood,  Venezuela  has  opened  her  extensive  territories  to  the 
men  of  all  nations,  inviting  them  to  share  with  the  Venezuelans  the  riches  which 
tliat  territory  incloses,  through  the  fruitful  and  dignifying  action  of  labor;  and 
it  affords  me  pleasure  to  observe  that  a  large  number  of  citizens  of  this  country 
have  been  cordially  welcomed  by  the  people  of  Venezuela,  and  have  found  in  our 
soil,  as  a  reward  for  their  labor,  well-being  and  riches,  thanks  to  the  peace  which 
the  present  Government  of  Venezuela  has  assured  and  to  the  progress  which  that 
Government  has  fostered  and  continues  to  foster  vigorously.  *  ♦  * 

III  responding  to  Dr.  Grisanti,  President  Coolidge  expressed 
himself  in  the  following  terms: 

*  *  *  The  Government  and  iMjople  of  the  United  States  are  most  gratified 

that  .\merican  citizens  have  Ijeen  able  to  contribute  to  the  development  of  the 
vast  resources  of  Venezuela,  appreciating,  as  they  do,  that  the  participation  of 
their  fellow  citizens  in  the  economic  and  commercial  life  of  that  Republic  is 
facilitated  in  no  small  degree  by  the  disposition  manifested  by  your  Government 
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and  fellow  countrymen  to  accord  equality  of  opportunity  and  a  cordial  welcome 
to  all  persons  seeking  the  hospitality  of  your  productive  shores.  *  *  ♦ 

Dr.  Grisanti  is  one  of  the  leading  members  of  the  Venezuelan  bar, 
a  jurist  eminent  for  his  wide  learning  and  pntfound  knowledge  of  the 
law,  which  he  has  acquired  as  the  fruitful  result  of  long  years  of  study 
and  of  the  constant  practice  of  his  pn)fession  as  legal  adviser,  on  the 
luqich,  and  in  the  pn)fessorial  chair.  That  he  has  long  been  a 
trusteil  public  servant  esteemed  for  his  learning  may  be  seen  by  the 
following  list  of  the  important  positions  which  have  been  entrusted 
to  him:  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  Public  Law  in  the  Ministry 
of  Foreign  Relations;  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations  pro  tempore: 
jurisconsult  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Relations;  jurisconsult  of  the 
Ministries  of  Promotion  and  Public  Works;  member  of  the  National 
Council  of  Education,  and  president  of  the  Political  Science  Com¬ 
mission;  chief  justice  of  the  Federal  Court  and  Court  of  Cassation; 
\'enezuelan  member  of  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration  of  The 
Hague;  Venezuelan  commissioner  on  the  Mixed  Venezuelan- 
American,  \'enezuelan-British,  and  Venezuelan-Belgian  Commissions 
in  Caracas,  1903  and  1904;  Judge  of  the  First  Instance  of  the  Civil 
Court  of  the  Federal  District;  Senator  of  the  Republic  for  various 
terms,  and  several  tinu^s  Pnwident  of  the  Senate;  member  of  the 
codification  commissions  of  1895  and  1913;  member  of  the  Academv 
of  Social  and  Political  Science;  member  of  the  National  Academy  of 
History;  professor  of  private  international  law,  comparative  legis¬ 
lation,  and  civil  law  in  the  Central  University  of  Venezuela,  and 
member  of  the  Venezuelan  delegation  to  the  Thirteenth  Conference  of 
the  Interparliamentary  Union. 

Dr.  Grisanti  holds  the  decorations  of  the  Grand  Cordon  of  the 
Order  of  the  Liberator  and  the  Medal  of  Public  Instruction. 

The  Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American  Union  takes  this  occasion  to 
present  its  most  cordial  welcome  to  the  new  Envoy  Extraordinary 
and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  Venezuela,  and  to  wish  him  the  fullest 
measure  of  success  in  his  important  mission. 


IT  IS  with  a  sense  of  the  deepest  grief  and  personal  loss  that  the 
Bulletin  records  the  untimely  death  in  Washington,  July  7, 
1926,  of  Dr.  Guillermo  Antonio  Sherwell,  Secretary  of  the  Inter- 
American  High  Commission  and  one  of  the  most  eminent  figures 
in  the  official  and  social  life  of  the  Capital.  Cut  off  in  the  full 
plenitude  of  his  powei-s,  and  at  the  high  tide  of  a  most  brilliant  and 
honorable  career,  his  death  will  be  felt  as  an  irreparable  loss  not  only 
by  those  who  were  privileged  to  meet  him  in  the  daily  round  of 
official  and  social  duty,  but  by  that  countless  throng  who  through¬ 
out  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  American  Continent  had  learned 
to  know  and  honor  him  as  one  of  the  most  sincere  friends  and 
enthusiastic  advocates  of  inter-American  good  feeling  and  amity. 

To  but  few  men  has  it  been  given  to  achieve,  within  the  relatively 
brief  space  of  less  than  50  years,  a  career  as  extraordinarily  varied 
and  so  crowded  with  vivid  significance  as  was  that  of  Doctor  Sher¬ 
well.  Born  in  the  late  seventies  in  the  little  town  of  Paraje  Nuevo, 
State  of  Vera  Cruz,  Mexico,  the  son  of  Col.  William  Sherwell,  of 
Williamsburg,  Va.,  and  Beatriz  Catalina  Gonzalez  (daughter  of  the 
Condesa  de  Clavijo),  there  mingled  in  his  veins  the  best  blood  of  Spain 
and  that  State  which  has  been  called  the  “Mother  of  Presidents.” 

After  completing  his  elementary  studies  in  Jalapa,  the  capital  of 
his  native  State,  he  entered  the  National  Institute  in  Me.xico  City, 
whence,  after  obtaining  his  diploma  as  civil  engineer,  he  returned  to 
Jalapa.  Having  become  strongly  interested  in  the  “humanistic” 
aspects  of  education,  he  then  decided  to  prepare  himself  for  teaching, 
obtaining  his  degree  in  pedagogy  at  the  then  famous  normal  school 
of  Jalapa  under  the  direction  of  that  eminent  pedagogue.  Doctor 
Rebsainen,  becoming  successively  professor  of  psychology  and  peda¬ 
gogy  in  that  institution;  head  of  the  faculty  of  Spanish  history  and 
literature  in  the  Institute  of  Secondary  Instruction;  director  of  normal 
and  grammar  schools  and  also  of  vocational  instruction  in  Mexico 
City.  Meanwhile,  after  completing  his  law  studies  and  obtaining 
thedegreeof  LL.  D.,he  contracted  matrimony  in  1898  with  Dona  Luisa 
Velazcpiez,  daughter  of  a  distinguished  Mexican  family  of  Spanish  strain 
While  still  a  young  man  he  entered  national  political  life  as  under¬ 
secretary  in  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  and  Fine  Arts,  being 
appointed,  several  years  later.  Secretary  of  Public  Instruction.  It 
was  during  this  period  that  Doctor  Sherwell  completed  what  was 
destined  to  become  perhaps  his  most  meritorious  and  patriotic 
achievement — namely,  the  reorganization  of  the  Mexican  system  ol 
public  instruction  and  the  publication  of  several  important  textbooks, 
among  which  his  notable  “History  of  Mexico”  is  still  an  official  text 
in  the  schools  of  the  Republic. 

As  a  result  of  the  profound  political  upheaval  caused  by  the  series 
of  revolutionary  movements.  Doctor  Sherwell  came  to  the  United 
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States  in  1913,  where  he  devoted  himself  for  some  time  to  literary 
work  for  1).  C\  Heath  &  ('•>.,  the  well-known  firm  of  textbook  pub¬ 
lishers,  the  maniiseript  of  an  important  work  destined  for  Latin- 
Ameriean  secondary  instruction  heiiif;  in  process  of  final  revision  at 
the  time  of  his  death.  Doctor  Sherwell  also  served  as  professor  of 
Spanish  in  a  New  York  City  hif'h  school,  a  position  he  left  to  assume 
in  1918  the  secretaryship  of  the  Inter-American  High  C’ommission. 

Doctor  Sherwell  took  an  active  part  in  the  founding  in  1919  of  the 
School  of  Foreign  Service  in  (leorgetown  University,  of  whose  execu¬ 
tive  council  he  was  a  member,  in  addition  to  being  the  head  of 
Spanish  instruction  and  professor  of  international  law. 

Of  Doctor  Sherwell's  work  in  inter-American  relations  and  Hispano- 
American  culture,  it  would  he  difficult  to  speak  too  highly.  The 
manifold  record  is  registered  in  his  brilliant  participation  in  the  labors 
of  practically  every  Pan  American  conference  since  1915,  in  the 
hearts  of  the  students  before  whom  he  lectured  in  the  Latin-American 
universities  and  in  Georgetown,  in  the  records  of  the  learned  and 
other  societies  here  and  in  Latin  America,  with  which  he  was  con¬ 
nected,  and  in  the  archives  of  the  Governments  which  he  served  in 
special  mission. 

Doctor  Sherwell  was  the  recipient  of  numerous  decorations  from 
foreign  governments  and  was  honored  by  membership  in  many 
learned  and  literary  societies  both  here  and  abroad.  Among  these 
may  be  mentioned  the  Hispanic  Society  of  America;  corresponding 
member  of  the  respective  Koj^al  Spanish  Academies  of  History, 
Literature,  and  Law;  of  Kappa  Alpha  Phi  of  Georgetown  U^niversity ; 
and  of  the  American  Association  of  Teachers  of  Spanish. 

Hut  above  and  beyond  everything  else  Doctor  Sherwell  will  he 
remembered  for  his  gentle  and  chivalrous  spirit,  for  his  integrity  and 
sincerity  of  purpose,  and  for  his  fearless  and  unswerving  devotion  to 
those  high  principles  of  faith  and  duty  w'hich  men  of  good  will  every¬ 
where  hold  dear,  and  which  are  necessary  to  the  very  existence  of 
human  society.  None  more  clearly  than  he  realized  that  man  can 
not  live  on  materialism  alone.  .  .  .  Although  by  nature  modest  and 
self-effacing,  he  never  hesitated  to  express  his  convictions  where 
issues  of  moment  were  involved.  To  those  who  knew  him  best  he 
revealed  a  wealth  of  kindness  and  a  capacity  for  enduring  friendship 
all  too  rare  in  the  stress  and  urgency  of  modern  life.  And  these 
qualities  which  characterized  him  in  health,  characterized  him  also 
in  the  long  hours  of  sickness — even  to  his  latest  breath — as  those  who 
were  privileged  to  be  with  him  bear  witness. 

The  Bulletin  in  recording  its  sense  of  grief  and  loss  desires  to 
express  its  deepest  sympathy  with  the  bereaved  family,  and  to 
associate  itself  with  the  countless  similar  expressions  over  the  loss 
of  this  distinguished  educator,  eminent  jurist,  and  upright  Christian 
gentleman,  w'hose  memory  will  long  be  cherished  “in  the  minds  of 
those  made  better  by  his  presence.” 


c  ••  •  ••  •  •• 

•  •  •  ••  •  o  •  • 


By  J.  \V.  (llLMORE 

Professor  of  Agronomy,  University  of  California 

THOSK  to  whom  priority  has  signiiicanco  will  find  in  the  city 
of  Santo  Domingo,  capital  of  the  Dominican  Hepuhlic, 
a  number  of  objects  which  can  be  called  first  of  their  kind 
in  the  New  World.  Here  is  the  oldest  church  built  by 
Europeans  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  It  was  built  in  1502  but  is 
now  in  ruins.  Here  is  the  oldest  cathedral,  begun  in  1514  and  finished 
in  1540,  and  still  in  use.  It  looks  weathered  and  scarred  without,  but 
within  it  has  been  kept  fresh  and  attractive.  Here  is  the  oldest  fort, 
the  “Torre  del  Homenaje,”  in  which  Columbus  was  imprisoned  by 
Bobadilla,  built  in  1504.  It  also  is  still  in  service.  Here  also  is  the 
oldest  city  wall,  still  in  good  condition  in  places,  built  in  1537.  And 
here  also  is  the  ohlest  residence,  though  only  its  walls  are  standing,  the 
palatial  home  of  Diego  Colon,  built  in  1510. 

These  old  expressions  of  home,  worship,  and  safety  speak  eloquently 
of  the  past,  and  it  does  not  seem  at  all  foolish  to  stand  before  their 
walls  and  silently  listen  for  some  message  out  of  the  centuries  of  time 
that  rest  upon  them.  \Miat  love  and  reverence,  what  patience  and 
suffering  hav'e  they  witnessed ! 

The  palatial  home  which  is  the  subject  ol  this  sketch  is,  it  is  believed, 
the  oldest  home  in  the  New'  World  built  by  European  hands  and  w’ith 
walls  still  standing.  It  is  the  home  of  Diego  Colon,  son  of  the  great 
discoverer.  This  son  first  came  into  prominence  in  New'  World 
history  in  1509  w'hen  he  w'as  made  governor  of  the  Spanish  colony 
which  had  already  been  founded  on  this  island  b\'  his  distinguished 
father  t)n  his  second  trip  to  the  New'  World. 

After  laying  out  the  settlement  of  Isabella  near  the  present  site  of 
Puerta  Plata,  and  one  or  two  fortresses  inland,  Columbus  set  out  on 
April  24,  1494,  w'ith  three  vessels  to  make  new'  discov'eries  to  the 
w'est  and  south,  leaving  his  brother  in  chaise  of  the  colony. 

Affairs  of  the  colony  did  not  go  W'ell,  how'ever.  There  w'as  trouble 
W'ith  the  Indians,  and  Pedro  Margarite,  commander  of  the  garrison, 
and  Father  Boil  conspired  against  the  governor  and  a  popular  uprising 
among  the  1,300  colonists  w'ho  had  come  w'ith  Columbus  on  his  second 
voyage  took  place.  This  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  first  revolution 
in  the  New'  World. 
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On  Septpinbor  29,  1494,  (’olumhus  rpturnod  to  Isabolla  after  having 
visited  some  portions  of  the  southern  coast  of  the  island,  among  which 
was  the  mouth  of  the  Ozama  Jtiver  at  which  the  present  city  of  Santo 
Domingo  is  located. 

After  some  further  negotiatitms  with  the  Indians,  Columbus  re¬ 
turned  for  the  second  time  to  Spain  on  March  10,  1490.  During  this 
short  stay  in  Spain  the  admiral  wrote  to  his  brother  Bartholomew, 
who  had  recently  arriv(‘d,  to  establish  a  new  city  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Ozama  River.  This  was  done  on  August  4,  1490,  and  was  called 
\ueva  Isabella  and  became  the  headcpiartei’s  ol  the  colony.  AlK)Ut 
July  1,  ir)()2,  a  severe  storm  broke  over  the  southern  coast  and  the 
little  town  was  destroyed.  Now  only  the  walls  of  a  small  church 
and  a  few  heaps  ot  stones  mark  the  site. 


THF.  HOUSE  OF  COLUMBUS 

The  east  front  of  the  mansion,  taken  from  the  ileek  of  a  river  steamer.  In  the  foregrouiul  is  the  city  wall 


Ovando  was  governor  oi  the  colony  at  that  time  and  immediately 
set  about  building  a  new  city  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ozama,  which 
is  higher,  being  an  uplifted  coral  plain.  This  new  city  was  afterwards 
called  Santo  Domingo  in  honor  of  the  saint  in  whose  name  it  was 
founded.  A  period  of  prosperity  followed,  sugar  cane,  cattle,  and 
slaves  were  introduced  and  new  towns  inland  were  built  in  rapid 
succession. 

Meanwhile  Columbus  had  died  an  unpopular  man.  Ovando, 
Bobadilla  and  others  had  circulated  in  Spain  false  reports  regarding 
him;  his  son  Diego  had  returned  to  Spain  to  honor  his  father  and  to 
employ  such  means  as  he  could  to  restore  to  public  favor  his  great 
achievements.  In  this  latter  purpose  he  had  but  little  success,  but  in 
his  attempts  he  became  acquainted  with  and  married  Maria  of  Toledo, 


to 
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niece  of  Kin*;  Ferdinand.  Tliis  alliance  hroujiht  him  into  new 
relation.ships  with  the  ndiiif;  power  and  he  was  appointed  governor 
of  the  colony  in  ir)0‘>,  succeedin»;  Ovando.  These  few  items  are 
mentioned  here  to  fiive  his  home  and  its  owner  a  setting  in  this 
•lescription. 

Diego  Colon  set  out  at  once  for  his  new  cai)ital  and  upon  his 
arrival  in  the  latter  })art  of  the  year  began  the  construction  of  his 
nninsion.  There  came  with  these  newlyweds  relatives  and  a  suite 
of  retainers,  and  immediately  there  was  inaugurated  in  Santo 
Domingo  an  administration  (jf  authority  and  splendor  such  as  the 
Xew  World  had  not  witnessed  before.  The  life  j)launed  by  the 
new  governor  and  his  wife  recjuired  a  house  in  keeping  with  their 
station  and  needs,  and  such  a  house  was  built. 


A  site  was  chosen  about  a  (piarter  of  a  mile  above  the  mouth  of 
the  Ozama  lliver,  ami  on  the  right  hank  commanding  an  open  view 
both  U])  and  down  its  course.  The  location  is  slightly  elevated,  the 
house  being  situated  on  a  mound  of  coral  and  limestone  which  were 
mixed  during  the  geological  processes  of  upheaval.  Be^’ond  the 
river  stretches  a  beautiful  plain  covered  with  a  rich  green  growth  of 
coconut,  mango,  ceiba,  and  other  tropical  trees,  and  entwined  with 
numerous  vines.  It  is  probable  that  in  the  days  of  Columbus  this 
view  was  practically  the  same  as  it  is  now;  for  ajipareutly  the  forest 
has  remained  in  its  virgin  condition,  with  only  here  and  there  the 
shack  of  a  squatter  who  has  not  found  room  in  the  city.  From  the 
east  balcony  a  beautiful  view  was  obtained,  both  down  the  river 
and  out  to  the  sea,  and  up  the  river  into  the  forest-covered  moun- 
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tains.  Xo  doubt  tliore  was  upon  the  roof  somewliere  an  observa¬ 
tion  tower,  and  from  this  could  be  obtained  superb  views  of  sky  and 
|)lain  to  the  west.  If  the  tropical  showers  came  in  his  day  as  they 
do  now,  one  can  imagine  the  keen  joy  that  must  have  been  obtained 
from  watchin"  these  fjather  in  the  east  and  ])ass  over  to  the  west 
with  their  flashes  and  reverberations  of  li}?htnin"  and  thunder. 

Streiif'th,  modesty,  and  comfort  are  the  ex])ressions  of  these  old 
walls  as  they  are  viewed  both  iritimately  and  from  a  distance.  When 
they  are  e.xamined  carefully  and  it  is  seen  how  the  stones  were  laid 
up.  the  mortar  havin*;  been  better  in  some  places  than  in  othei’s. 


Panapmt  trMh  gun  emphcamanta 


PhotozrApha  by  courtesy  of  John  W.  Cfilmorc 

FLOOR  PLAN  OF  THE  CASA  DE  COLON 

The  outer  garden  was  about  18  inches  lower  than  the  terrace,  and  this  in  turn,  about  1  foot  lower  than  the 
(lortico.  The  terrace  wall  is  ruine<l  in  places,  and  the  pillars  and  arches  supporting  the  balcony  are 
all  gone 


pains  having  been  exercised  here  and  relinquished  there  in  carving 
the  lintels  and  arches,  one  can  hear  the  A'oice  of  a  young  wife  of 
nobility  urging  hurry  for  the  accommodations  which  were  so  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  life  upon  which  she  was  evidently  eager  to  enter.  The 
exact  date  upon  which  the  mansion  was  finished  does  not  seem  to 
be  recorded  here,  but  the  indications  are  that  it  was  rushed  and 
possibly  completed  early  in  1510 — even  before  title  to  the  land 
was  secured,  for  this  it  seems  was  ceded  by  royal  mandate  on  May 
24,  1511. 

What  unit  of  measurement  was  used  by  the  masons  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  these  walls  is  not  indicated,  but  it  is  noticeable  that 
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they  are  remarkably  true  aiul  even,  thoiigli  not  of  the  same  thickness 
in  all  places.  Probably  keen  eyes  and  plummets  were  the  main 
guides.  It  is  (piestionahle,  also,  whether  any  plans  had  previously 
been  drawn  up,  for  the  walls,  windows,  and  door  spaces  are  not 
e.xact  in  any  measurement  that  we  now  have. 

In  outline  the  mansion  is  a  rectangle.  55  feet  11  inches  by  144  feet 
7  inches  and  it  is  two  stories  high,  each  story  being  about  16  feet. 
The  outer  walls  are  about  2  feet  10  inches  and  the  inner  walls  about 

2  feet  2  inches  in  thickness, 
hut  they  vary  slightly  in 
])laces.  Doors  and  win¬ 
dows  vary  both  in  height 
and  width,  hut  in  general 
the  doors  are  3  feet  3 
inches,  except  the  main  en¬ 
trances  which  are  approxi¬ 
mately  6  feet.  In  all  in¬ 
stances  the  doorways  are 
arched  above  and  flared  on 
one  side.  Most  of  the  win¬ 
dows,  however,  are  square 
or  rectangular. 

In  general  the  walls  are 
laid  up  of  both  large  and 
small  stones,  the  facing 
stones  being  smooth  and 
evenly  cut.  These  stones 
are  laid  in  lime  and  mortar 
with  small  stones  and 
brick  fragments  mixed, 
making  thus  a  simple  con¬ 
crete.  The  whole  wall 
seems  to  have  been  fin¬ 
ished  with  a  plaster  coat, 
which  still  remains  in  many 
places.  The  mortar  is 
much  better  in  some  por¬ 
tions  of  the  structure  than 
in  others.  Both  outer  and  partition  walls  are  apparently  continuous 
and  interlocking. 

The  stone  was  quarried  on  the  site  and  is  mixed  coral  base  and  cor¬ 
alline  lime.  Here  and  there  in  the  walls  may  be  seen  coral  base 
stones  showing  the  coral  striations.  In  some  portions,  both  surround¬ 
ing  doors  and  windows  as  well  as  in  spots  in  the  wall,  thin  bricks  have 
been  used.  It  is  not  certain  in  all  instances  whether  these  brick 


THE  WEST  E.N'TRANCE 

The  door  is  now  hoarded  up  and  the  veneration  of  the  walls 
is  committed  to  the  public 
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portions  are  original  wall  construction  or  whether  they  are  repairs  or 
stoppages.  The  island  was  visited  hv  a  severe  earthquake  in  1751; 
and  while  more  destructive  in  the  north  than  in  the  south,  yet  it  may 
have  cracked  these  walls  and  they  may  have  been  re])aired  by  the  use 
of  brick.  The  nature  of  the  structural  material  and  the  construction 
as  well  make  it  jmssihle  for  nails  to  be  driven  into  the  walls,  a  few 
of  which  may  still  he  seen.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  record  of 
the  nature  of  the  roof  of 
this  mansion.  Since,  how¬ 
ever,  so  many  of  the  houses 
here  of  modern  build  are 
roofed  with  thin  brick  or 
flat  tile  mortared  water¬ 
tight,  that  may  liave  been 
the  construction  of  this 
roof.  This  construction 
serves  well  the  purpose  of 
securing  and  saving  rain 
water. 

It  is  stated  by  people  in 
Santo  Domingo  that  all  of 
the  woodwork  and  furnish¬ 
ings  of  this  liouse  were  ma¬ 
hogany,  and  that  it  was 
well  finished.  If  this  were 
the  case,  the  interior  must 
have  been  all  that  could 
have  been  wished.  The 
floor  sills  were  about  1 0  by 
12  inches  in  cross  section, 
and  in  all  rooms  ran  cross¬ 
wise  the  general  structure; 
that  is,  east  and  west. 

They  were  about  20  inches 
on  center,  for  the  footings 
in'the  walls  are  still  to  be 
seen.  Apparently  the 
doors  and  windows  were 
well  faced,  for  a  few  nails  still  remain  in  the  walls  near  these  open¬ 
ings.  The  doors  were  hung  by  the  spindle  and  socket  method,  since 
tlie  sockets  in  the  stone  are  still  intact  in  most  instances,  but  not 
a  splinter  of  wood  now  remains.  It  is  stated  that  all  of  the  wood¬ 
work  was  removed  soon  after  1822,  when  the  country  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Haitians.  The  door  openings  were  in  all  instances 
flared  on  one  side,  and  in  all  probability  the  doors  were  made  double. 


THE  E.\ST  ENTRANCE 

A  self-appointed  caretaker  occupies  the  shack  in  the  corner. 
Brick  may  be  seen  on  the  facing  of  the  upper  door 
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for  tliat  is  tlio  usual  motluMl  of  makin<;  doors  hero,  and  tlip  prosonco 
of  sockets  on  both  sides  of  the  openin<;  confirms  the  opinion. 

Tlie  rooms,  in  size  and  arran{;ement,  are  shown  by  the  plan  and 
were  20  in  numher,  not  including  the  stair  halls.  In  all  instances 
the  walls  e.xtend  throu<;h  the  sec(»nd  story.  Light  or  partition  walls 
may  have  modified  slightly  the  arrangement  of  rooms  in  the  second 
story,  but  in  all  probability  the  arrangement  was  e.xactly  the  same 

on  both  floors.  The  kitch¬ 
en  was  a|)parently  in  the 
nature  of  a  lean-to  or  an 
adjunct  structure  on  the 
north  end,  for  though  noth¬ 
ing  remains  there  now,  yet 
rafter  footings  in  the  north 
end  wall  of  the  main  struc¬ 
ture  would  indicate  that  a 
structure  was  originally 
huilt  there.  It  is  believed 
likewise  that  the  bathing 
facilities  were  arranged  on 
the  east  wall  at  the  north 
end.  for  the  old  well  or  cis¬ 
tern  is  near  by  and  theniain 
wall  is  also  marked  by  raf¬ 
ter  or  sill  footings.  The 
sanitary  facilities  seem  to 
have  been  arranged  in  a 
small  outbuilding  at  the 
south  end  of  the  mansion 
(not  shown  in  the  plan). 

There  are  three  sets  of 
stairs  in  the  house,  two  as 
indicated  in  the  halls  near 
the  north  end,  and  the 
THE  wiNDixo  .STAIRWAY  Other  a  circular  stair  indi- 

The  footinss  for  the  floor  of  the  halc-ony  may  he  seen,  also  (.atcd  near  the  southeast 

corner.  This  tower  is  about 
13  feet  in  outer  diameter,  and  its  walls  are  about  as  thick  tvs  the  others. 
It  is  very  dark,  having  only  two  entrance  doors  and  a  very  small  win¬ 
dow.  In  all  three  staii-s  the  steps  have  been  broken  so  that  now  it  is 
impossible  to  discern  the  measurement  of  tread  and  riser. 

A  number  of  the  upper  rooms  contain  in  the  walls  niches  which 
were  obviously  for  the  purpose  of  placing  saintly  images  and  other 
objects  of  religious  significance.  One  t)f  these  niches  still  shows  the 
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decorative  colorings  and  markings  in  its  vault  which  has  been  pro¬ 
tected  from  the  weather,  the  colors  being  yellow  and  blue.  Under 
some  of  the  windows  in  the  upper  rooms  are  also  open  spaces  which 
probably  formed  seats  with  receptacles  for  various  objects,  not 
uncommon  in  the  dwellings  of  our  day. 

The  west  front  was  the  main  entrance,  but  on  both  sides  there  were 
evidently  broad  porches  below  and  balconies  above.  The  climate  of 
this  region  would  invite  such  open  air  conveniences  and  as  these 
were  on  both  east  and  west  fronts,  cool  shade  and  fresh  air  could  be 
enjoyed  morning,  afternoon,  and  evening.  The  balcony  was  sup¬ 
ported  at  each  end  by  pillars  and  arched  brackets,  and  probably  pillars 
occurred  at  frequent  intervals  interspaced  with  graceful  arches,  but 
these  are  now  obliterated  and  only  the  footings  remain. 

On  the  cast  side  facing  the  river  were  two  terraces,  the  inner  and 
narrower  marked  off  by  a  low  wall  which  is  now  broken  down  in 

A  CORAL  STONE 

Those  stones  may  be  found 
in  a  few  plaees  in  the  walls, 
but  the  major  portion  is  soft 
limestone 


places.  The  outer  terrace  is  marked  on  the  river  side  by  the  ram¬ 
parts  of  the  old  city  wall,  which  was  completed  in  1537.  In  this  wall 
are  six  gun  emplacements  in  front  of  the  mansion  and  at  either  end 
is  a  watch  tower.  Where  the  guns  are  now,  or  how  often  they  were 
called  upon  to  bespeak  the  authority  of  their  master  or  mistress,  no 
one  seems  to  know. 

When  one  stands  in  the  presence  of  these  venerable  walls  there 
seems  to  be  a  sound  of  lamentation  from  them  that  the  songs,  in¬ 
trigues,  and  festive  rejoicings  once  familiar  to  them  are  no  more; 
and  as  once  the  shadows  of  beautiful  women  and  courteous  men  fell 
upon  them,  now  they  have  only  the  company  of  little  lizards  which 
glide  over  them  in  search  of  the  ever  elusive  fly.  Will  they  ever  be 
the  protectors  of  joy,  love,  and  sorrow  again? 

Diego  Columbus  died  in  Spain  in  1526,  but  his  devoted  wife  con¬ 
tinued  to  occupy  the  mansion  with  her  sons  until  her  death  in  1549, 
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from  which  time  her  son  Luis  (»ccu|)ied  it  until  liis  journey  to  Spain 
in  1551.  It  was  then  occupied  hv  Cristobal,  another  son  until  his 
death  in  1571.  In  1572  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  Diego,  (Vistohal’s 
son  and  great-grandson  of  the  discoverer.  This  owner  died  in 
1578,  and  being  tlie  last  male  descendont  of  the  first  admiral,  long 
periods  of  litigation  ensued  and  the  history  of  the  mansion  becomes 
obscure.  It  is  reported,  however,  abandoned  ami  in  ruins  in  1790 
and  its  desecration  was  completed  by  the  Haitians  in  the  earlier 
veal’s  of  their  occupancy,  1822-1844. 

Tiie  Dominican  Ilepuhlic  has  no  national  museum  and  library. 
Would  it  not  he  a  fitting  tribute  to  these  venerable  walls  if  they  could 
l>e  given  the  protection  of  such  treasures  of  history,  art,  and  literature 
as  could  he  assembled  ?  They  cry  out  to  he  made  useful  again. 


THE  LANDING  OF  COLCMKUS 


IN  THE  ANDES  OF  WEST¬ 
ERN  VENEZUELA  AND 
EASTERN  COLOMBIA 

A  PART  OF  THE  SOUTH  AMERICAN  COUNTRY  LITTLE  KNOWN 
BUT  OFFERING  GREAT  POSSIBILITIES  FOR  THE  FUTURE 


By  Isaac  A.  Manning 
.4  former  Consul  of  the  United  States 

A  FTER  a  considerable  time  spent  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
!  ^  Department  of  North  Santander  in  Colombia  and  in 

£  what  is  known  as  the  “Tachira”  of  Venezuela,  I  am  fully 

convinced  of  the  great  possibilities  for  the  future  agri¬ 
cultural  and  industrial  development  of  this  region.  At  present  ex¬ 
portable  products  are  confined,  in  the  greater  part,  to  coffee  from 
the  higher  lands,  cacao  (cocoa  beans),  from  the  low  lands,  cattle  and 
hides,  goats  and  skins,  white  cheese,  brown  crude  sugar,  and  bananas. 
There  has  been  little  effort  made  to  increase  the  varieties  of  produce 
by  introducing  anything  different  from  what  the  forefathers  of  the 
present  generation  harvested  in  the  primitive  days  of  these  republics. 
Lack  of  transportation,  political  unrest,  and  a  sense  of  contentment 
with  what  they  have  gave  the  people  of  these  regions  a  feeling  that 
“what  was  good  enough  for  dad  is  good  enough  for  me.”  However, 
the  results  of  a  complete  change  in  the  ideas  as  to  “why  is  a  govern¬ 
ment,”  results  clearly  evident  to  one  who  travels  these  regions  now, 
are  sure  to  lead  to  a  complete  transformation  of  this  wonderfully 
fertile  territory  in  the  future.  Now,  why  do  I  insist  on  this  state¬ 
ment  ? 

This  is  now  and  should  be  a  “white  man’s  country.”  It  is  so, 
both  physically  and  climatically. 

Physically  it  is  composed  of  upland  valleys,  high  mountains  with 
streams  of  beautiful,  clear  waters,  and  most  delightful  vistas,  sceni- 
cally  equal  to  any  in  the  world. 

The  lands  are  fertile  and  capable  of  producing  almost  anything  a 
real  farmer  would  care  to  plant.  The  lands  around  the  great  basin 
of  Maracaibo  are  low,  flat,  often  marshy,  proper  for  the  cultivation 
of  purely  tropical  products,  such  as  rice,  cane,  rubber,  cocoa,  bananas, 
etc.,  and  yet  these  are  receiving  no  attention  aside  from  a  small 
production  of  cane,  cocoa,  and  bananas.  But  when  one  reaches  the 
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foot  hills,  things  change  completely  in  a  very  short  distance.  The 
murky  heat  changes  quickly  to  a  brisk,  stimulating,  breathable 
air.  Vegetation  takes  on  the  appearance  of  freshness  and  bril- 
lianc}’.  Here  grapes,  citrus  fruits,  vegetables  of  all  kinds,  apples, 
peaches,  and  ])ears,  cereals,  etc.,  appear,  showing  what  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  in  the  uplands  are.  What  is  lacking  is  knowledge  of  culti¬ 
vation;  of  the  use  of  the  implements  and  machinery  of  the  modern 
farmer.  Here  is  where  the  manufacturer  of  these  things  has  failed. 
He  has  overlooked  the  value  of  demonstration  of  his  fabrics  in  these 
countries. 

As  to  climate,  in  Tachira  in  Venezuela  and  the  eastern  region 
of  Xorth  Santander  in  Colombia,  one  may  make  his  own  selection. 
There’s  lots  of  it  and  of  all  varieties,  from  high  temperate  to  low 


Photoeraphs  by  Isaac  A.  Mannins 


TAl'HIRA  STATION,  SOUTHERN  TERMINAL  OF  THE  TACHIRA  RAILWAY 

From  here  one  may  reaeh  the  Colombian  city  of  ('ucuta,  the  principal  towns  of  Western  Venezuela,  and 
continue  to  Caracas  over  excellent  highways  by  automobile 

arctic.  It  is  all  a  matter  of  elevation.  By  proper  cultivation  in 
the  Paramos,  as  the  higher  elevations  are  called,  sheep  enough  could 
be  produced  to  aid  materially  in  supplying  the  world’s  demand 
for  w’ool  and  mutton,  neither  yet  produced  in  excess.  Proper  use  of 
silos  and  other  modern  manners  of  storing  green  foods  for  cattle, 
hogs,  etc.,  would  permit  these  countries  to  become  great  exporters 
of  these  necessary  food  jiroducts. 

I  have  heard  of  the  existence  of  minerals  in  the  Andes  Mountains 
of  these  regions  that  sound  like  fairy  tales  and  “nobody  home,” 
not  a  thing  being  done  with  them,  they  not  even  being  prospected 
for. 

It  has  always  been  held  that  jade  could  only  be  found  in  China, 
yet  I  have  seen  what  is  undoubtedly  jade  from  the  T4chira.  Tin 
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ore  in  quantities  has  been  reported,  and  one  man  said  he  had  brought 
tin  out  of  the  mountains  of  North  Santander  and  had  used  it  in 
his  tin  slioj).  High  grade  rubic‘s  and  other  precious  stones  are  known 
to  exist.  Coal  abounds  in  all  the  region;  the  existence  of  petroleum 
is  suspected,  iron  ores  are  found,  and  what  else  it  is  impossible 
to  say. 

.\ll  these  things  have  been  kept  out  of  market  because  of  lack  of 
transportation.  Unstable  rivers,  mule  carriei’s,  etc.,  the  only  means 
of  moving  things  into  and  out  of  these  regions,  have  made  coloniza¬ 
tion  and  development  impracticable.  Now  these  conditions  are 
disappearing.  Railways  and  automobile  roads  are  the  order  of  the 


SCENE  ON  THE  KIO  DE  ORO 


This  view  of  the  Rio  de  Oro,  which  forms  a  part  of  the  Colombian-Venezuelan  border,  was  taken  near  its 
junction  with  the  t'atatumbo  River.  A  party  of  oil  explorers  is  in  the  canoe,  and  their  camp  may  be 
seen  on  the  river  bank  at  the  left 


tlay.  The  region  is  now'  easily  reached  and  traversed  by  rail  and 
the  motor  car.  The  great  national  system  of  highways  inaugurated 
by  the  Government  of  Venezuela  under  the  wise  direction  of  General 
Juan  Vicente  G6mez  has  become  international  by  being  extended 
across  the  Venezuelan  border  into  Colombia,  and  to-day  one  can 
reach  Caracas,  the  capital  of  Venezuela,  from  Cdcuta,  the  capital 
of  North  Santander,  in  four  days  of  easy  riding  by  automobile. 
The  Venezuelan  Railway  from  Encontrados,  the  principal  port  on 
the  Catatumbo  River,  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains  at  T4chira 
station,  is  now  being  connected  across  the  border  into  Colombia 
w'ith  the  railway  from  Ciicuta  to  Villamizar  on  the  Zulia  River, 
thus  giving  a  direct  rail  route  from  ('iicuta  to  navigable  w'ater  w'here 


PORT  OF  F.NCONTRADOS,  NORTHERN  TERMINAL  OF  THE  TACHIRA  RAILWAY 
From  this  port  an  old  style  sidewheel  steamer  departs  for  Maracaibo  twice  weekly 
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connoftion  is  made  by  steamer  direct  to  Maracaibo,  the  present 
center  of  the  great  oil  development.  This  Colombian  road  also  has 
been  extended  south  from  Cucuta  to  Santa  Elena  and  the  road  is 
to  be  continued,  work  having  already  commenced  from  this  latter 
point  to  Pamplona.  Soon  it  will  be  possible  to  reach  Ciicuta  by 
rail  in  less  than  a  day  from  Encontrados,  and  before  nightfall,  the 
city  of  Pamplona,  one  of  the  most  historic  old  towns  of  the  caste:  n 
Andes. 

The  upper  Tachira  |)roper  has  to-day  good  automobile  roads 
connecting  the  head  waters  of  the  Orinoco  River  on  the  River  Torbes 
to  the  south  of  San  Cristobal  with  the  south  end  of  the  railway  at 
Tachira  station;  and  the  coffee  and  other  products  of  all  that 
mountain  region  are  now  transported  in  auto  trucks,  a  constant 


AUTOMOBILE  ROAD  SOUTH  OF  TACHIRA  STATION 


This  Andt'an  road  leads  to  Cucuta  and  San  Cristdbal  ria  Colon 


Stream  of  them  passing  over  this  great  mountain  highway.  A  great 
steel  international  bridge  is  being  built  across  the  Tachira  River  at 
San  Antonio,  a  Venezuelan  border  town  a  few  miles  south  of  Cucuta, 
with  solid  cement  abutments  and  piers,  and  a  road  is  being  built 
from  there  to  Rubio,  later  to  connect  with  San  Cristobal,  the  capital 
of  Tachira,  where  one  finds  the  main  terminal  to-day  of  the  trans- 
Andean  road  leading  to  Caracas.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
these  are  all-the-y ear-round  roads,  well  macadamized,  with  bridges 
of  permanent  cement  or  steel  construction,  and  constructed  with  an 
eye  to  the  future;  and  they  are  being  constantly  cared  for  and  kept 
up  in  an  excellent  manner.  It  required  great  vision,  most  difficult 
engineering,  pertinacity  and  fixedness  of  purpose  to  build  these  over 
the  rough  mountain  country,  but  General  Gomez  and  his  adminis- 
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tration  of  public  affairs  in  Venezuela  will  be  thought  of  most  kindly 
by  future  generations  and  remembered  by  the  present,  when  many 
things  for  which  lie  has  been  criticized  will  liave  jiassed  from  the 
memory  of  man,  because  he  has  made  travel  and  development 
possible  within  the  Venezuelan  country. 

With  the  opening  of  these  land  routes  of  transportation,  there  is 
still  one  thing  that  will  in  time  be  changed,  bettered,  and  made  more 
attractive.  That  is  the  link  connecting  them  with  Maracaibo,  the 
actual  seaport  of  western  Venezuela  and  eastern  ('olombia.  At 

jiresent  this  link  in  the 
chain  is  covered  by  a  mo¬ 
nopoly,  operating  steam¬ 
boats  and  a  few  two- 
masted  schooners,  which 
latter  are  either  poled  or 
towed  up  the  Catatumbo 
Iliver,  and  are  floated 
down  to  its  mouth  with 
the  current.  The  steam¬ 
boats  are  of  old  style:  Mis¬ 
sissippi  side  wheel  steam¬ 
ers,  those  in  use  in  the 
days  when  the  river  was  an 
epic  in  travel,  the  days  of 
Bixbee  and  Mark  Twain. 
In  fact,  any  one  of  the 
boats  of  this  line  may 
have  been  the  very  one 
from  whose  pilot  house 
Bixbee  gave  Mark  his  riom 
de  pluine,  for  they  are 
surely  old  enough.  They 
are  slow,  ill-fitted  for  com¬ 
fort,  their  staterooms  are 
entirely  unworthy  of  be¬ 
ing  called  such,  there  are 
no  easy  chairs  for  loung¬ 
ing,  the  cuisine  is  poor,  while  little  stools  serve  for  seats  about 
the  “festive  board.”  But  things  have  moved  so  much  more  rap¬ 
idly  in  Venezuela  during  the  last  16  years  than  ever  before,  that 
one  hopes  yet  to  see  the  day  when  lake  and  river  transportation 
may  be  free  from  the  trammels  of  monopoly,  and  witli  competition 
travel  hours  will  be  shortened,  greater  comforts  will  be  grantetl  the 
traveling  public,  and  freight  and  passenger  rates  will  attract  the 
immigrant  and  the  tourist,  with  all  the  natural  results  following  in 


STREET  IN  COLON  DE  TACIIIRA 

This  is  typical  o(  the  towns  of  the  region,  in  which,  since  the 
destruction  of  t'ucuta  and  others  by  earthquake  in  IHT.'i, 
construction  has  been  confined  to  houses  of  one  story 


I 


Upiier:  ThU  shows  the  mountainous  character  of  the  country  traversed  by  the  automobile  road.  In 
many  places  the  road  was  blasted  out  of  rock  cliffs  over  200  feet  high.  Lower:  A  bit  of  mountain  scenery 
near  San  Cristdbal.  The  river  is  the  Torbes,  one  of  the  affluents  of  the  Orinoco 
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the  matter  of  (levelojiinent.  Thus  I  feel  hopeful  of  the  future  of 
this  wonderful  country. 

This  now  leads  to  the  reason  why  there  appears  hope  for  better¬ 
ment  of  all  things  in  wi«tern  \'enezeula  and  eastern  Colombia. 
These  sections  have  been  like  children  of  the  back  woods  where 
schools  have  not  entered,  but  they  are  now'  beginning  to  feel  the 
e.xistence  of  opportunity  and  are  ready  to  make  the  best  of  it. 

The  wonderful  development  taking  place  around  Lake  Maracaibo  - 
that  of  the  oilfields — has  already  begun  to  bring  about  the 
change.  Maracaibo  in  1910,  when  the  writer  first  visited  that  port, 
and  the  Maracaibo  of  to-day  have  little  resemblance.  Where 
one  small  steamer  arrived  and  sailed  weekly  there  is  now'  a  fleet 


OIL  CAMP  I.\  VENEZUELA 

ile^(|uarters  camp  of  one  of  the  oil  companie:^  o|)eratinK  in  the  Maracaibo  basin,  situated  in  the  suburbs 
of  Maracaibo  fronting  on  the  lake 


of  high-pow'ered  oil  tankers,  and  passenger  and  freight  carriers  enter¬ 
ing  and  clearing  from  that  port  daily.  Yet  there  is  room  for  many 
more. 

The  two  bars,  one  in  the  lake,  one  at  its  entrance,  still  hold  this 
traffic  dow'ii  to  a  ma.\imum  draft  of  11  feet.  Some  day,  how'ever,  the 
Government  of  \Ynezuela  must  recognize  that  deep  w'ater  is  an  asset 
and  not  a  menace,  this  latter  having  been  the  prevailing  impression 
in  Venezuela  for  many  years.  Oil  must  get  out  to  market  and  as  the 
quantity  increases — as  it  is  doing  there  daily — the  urgency  of  a 
deeper  entrance  to  this  great  inland  sea  must  be  recognized  as  a 
paramount  influence  in  the  development  of  the  regions  of  w'hich  I 
w'rite.  During  the  past  18  months  the  incoming  shipments  have  so 
increased  that  all  available  storage  ground  about  the  customs  house 
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and  the  antiquated  two  small-ship  piers  have  been  found  so  inadequate 
that  a  contract  has  already  been  signed  and  work  commenced  on  a 
great  extension  of  the  Maracaibo  piers,  harbor,  and  landing  space. 
This  is  the  first  step  in  improving  port  conditions.  The  other  step, 
opening  the  bars  that  are  now  so  inconvenient  to  all  interests,  must 
soon  follow. 


A  SMALL  MOUNTAIN  TOWN  IN  VENEZUELA 

The  mountains  back  of  this  town  are  dry  and  arid,  while  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  they  get  abundant 
rains  and  are  always  green,  forming  a  very  interesting  contrast 


MOTHERS’  DAY  IN  THE 
DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 


THK  ohservanop  of  “Mothers’  Day”  was  inaugurated  in  Santo 
Domingo  in  the  month  of  May  with  the  happiest  auspices 
untler  the  patronage  of  a  group  of  ladies  representative  of 
the  liighest  social,  intellectual,  and  religious  ideals  of  that 
Ilepuhlic.  Indeed,  no  less  a  personage  than  the  distinguished  wife 
of  the  Nation’s  Chief  Executive,  Dona  Trina  Moya  de  V&squez, 
composed  a  hymn  in  honor  of  this  occasion,  a  hymn  which  can 
hardly  fail  to  become  the  popular  classic,  so  to  speak,  in  the  annual 
commemoration  of  this  simpatiqu'isima  holiday. 

The  text  of  the  hymn  follows: 

EL  DiA  DE  LAS  MADRES 

Por  Trina  Mova  de  V'asquez 

I 

Venitl  los  luoradores 
del  campo  y  la  ciudad, 
y  entonejuos  un  hijuno 
de  intense  amor  filial! 

II 

Celebremos  todos  la  fiesta  mas  bella, 
la  (jue  mas  conmueve  nuestro  corazon ; 
fiesta  meritoria  que  honramos  con  ella 
a  todas  las  madres  de  la  creacion. 

Quien  como  una  madre  con  un  dulce  encanto 
nos  disipa  el  miedo,  nos  calma  el  dolor 
con  solo  brindarnos  su  regazo  santo, 
con  s61o  cantarnos  baladas  de  amor! 

De  ella  aprende  el  nino  la  sonrisa  tierna, 
el  joven  la  noble,  hen^fica  accion; 
recuerda  el  anciano  la  oracion  materna 
y  en  su  alma  fiorece  la  resignacion. 
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Cantemos  de  las  madres 
su  ternura  y  su  afan 
y  su  noble  atributo 
de  ahnegacion  sin  par. 
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Coro:  Venidlos  moradores.  .  . 

Cubramos  con  flores  la  tumba  sencilla 
tie  madres  que  moran  en  la  eternidad, 
y  ornemos  con  flores  la  frente  en  que  aun  brilla, 
que  aun  brilla  y  esplende  la  maternidad. 

Para  ello  escojamos  frescas  azucenas 
— simbolicas  flores  de  aroma  ideal — 
blancas  como  el  alma  de  las  madres  buenas 
y  con  algo  mistico  y  sentimental; 

Albas  estrellitas,  nitidas  hermanas 
de  las  que  circundan  la  divina  sien 
a  la  que  es  modelo  de  madres  cristianas, 
madre  del  Dios-Hombre  nacido  en  Belen. 


The  world  has  never  been  so  appreciative  of  the  significance 
and  value  of  archaeology  as  at  the  present  moment.  This 
is  partly  due  to  the  recent  wonderful  discoveries  in  Greece 
and  Egj7)t.  But  Europe  oa\tis  no  monopoly  on  this  inter¬ 
esting  and  instructive  line  of  research.  We  in  America  have  an 
heritage — not  like  the  old  Greek  field  that  has  been  worked  over  for 
centuries,  but  virgin  soil — the  great  Maya  civilization. 

If  the  monuments  already  excavated  excite  wonder  and  admira¬ 
tion,  what  untold  and  priceless  treasures  still  await  discovery! 

The  history  of  the  wonderful  Maya  people  can  be  traced  to  the 
beginning  of  the  Christian  Era  by  the  remarkable  architectural 
remains  of  northern  Honduras  and  central  Guatemala.  How  much 
farther  back  their  civilization  goes  we  do  not  know;  but  at  this  early 
date  are  found  cities  with  monumental  buildings  surrounding  broad 
])lazas  or  civic  centers.  Centuries  must  pass  before  a  civilization 
may  reach  such  development  as  shown  at  Co])an,  Quirigua,  Tikal, 
and  a  score  of  other  large  cities.  These  great  cities,  contem])orane- 
ous  with  imperial  Rome,  even  rivaled  it  in  the  magnificence  of  its 
architecture  of  carefully  cut  stone,  elaborately  ornamented  with 
sculpture,  all  in  brilliant  colors;  and  it  evinced  a  civilization  and  a 
knowledge  comparable  with  that  of  any  people  of  antiquity. 

It  is  now  thought  that  at  that  time  the  Maya  area  was  the  most 
thickly  po])ulated  in  the  world. 

Nor  was  this  culture  limite<l  to  the  fine  arts.  It  included  a  political 
organization  capable  of  conducting  the  affairs  of  great  states.  The 
exact  nature  of  this  we  do  not  know,  otl>er  than  that  the  rulers  were 
hereditary  and  were  closely  allied  with  the  ])riesthood.  Tliey 
pos.sessed  a  highly  organized  and  comjdicated  religion,  and  learning 
was  confined  to  the  ruling  class  and  the  clergy.  Smaller  states 
were  managed  by  overlords  not  unlike,  it  is  thought,  to  the  feudal 
system  of  Europe.  So  advanced  a  civilization  needed  and  ])ossessed 
a  wTitten,  as  well  as  spoken,  language.  This  they  had  already 
developed  before  the  Christian  Era — of  a  type  unlike  any  other 
known  ■wTiting.  It  was  hieroglyphic  and  was  comparable,  if  not 
superior,  to  the  Egyptian  and  Assyrian.  It  was  partlj’^  ideograj)hic, 
and  had  so  far  developed  as  to  be  on  the  verge  of  a  phonetic  writing. 
It  had  advanced  to  a  point  where  different  glyphs  could  be  ex- 
jiressed  by  sounds. 

The  earliest  remaining  records  of  this  writing  are  cut  in  the  beauti¬ 
fully  designed  symbols  or  gl>7>hs  on  the  stone  monuments  and  build¬ 
ings,  but  particularly  on  a  tx^ie  of  stelae  which  were  small  monoliths 
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erected  about  their  temples,  and  the  inscriptions  refer  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  to  either  dates  of  the  structures,  or  to  mark  periods  of  time. 

The  Mayas  possessed  a  knowledge  of  astronomy  based  on  carefully 
recorded  observations  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  extending  over  a 
period  of  many  centuries.  They  were  able  to  predict  with  absolute 
])recision  simple  eclipses,  and  they  had  evolved  a  calendar,  though 
somewhat  comjdicated,  of  almost  ])erfect  accuracy,  quite  as  accurate 
and  far  better  arranged  than  our  own  Gregorian  calendar,  and  this 
had  been  invented  at  least  2, ()()()  years  earlier. 

But  all  this  gorgeous  splendor  suddenly  terminated.  These  great 
aiul  costly  cities  were  abandoned,  for  what  reason  we  do  not  know. 


MODEL OF ORE AT TKM- 
PLE  AT  TIKAL,  (UJA- 
TEMALA 


Restoration  made  by  the 
American  Museum  of  Nat¬ 
ural  History,  New  York 


about  the  year  600  A.  D.  and  the  Maya'people^began  a  large  northern 
and  a  small  southern  migration.  Afterseveral  centuries  of  wandering 
they  finally  settled  and  great  cities  were  again  developed,  the  arts 
flourished  and  the  Maya  civilization  again  burst  forth  in  all  its  ancient 
splendor.  About  the  year  1000  A.  I),  a  federation  of  states  was 
formed  between  Chich^n  Itza,  Uxmal,  and  Mayapan,  the  principal 
cities  of  Yucatan.  This,  the  first  United  States  of  America,  lasted 
for  200  years.  Dissension  then  arose  between  the  rulers  of  Mayapan 
and  Chich6n  Itza  which  resulted  in  war.  The  army  of  the  former 
city,  aided  by  mercenary  soldiers  from  Mexico,  conquered  Chich6n 
104234— 26t— Bull.  8 - 3 
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Itza.  In  recofjnition  of  their  services  the  Nahuas  were  };iven  some 
control  over  the  city,  just  what  we  do  not  know,  hut  they  exerted  a 
])otent  influence  over  their  religion,  customs,  and  arts.  In  many 
respects  this  was  broadening  and  to  the  advantage  of  architecture. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  conquering  people  with  apparently 
little  artistic  apjireciation  in  its  native  habitat  should  have  introduced 
new  motives  which  were  grasped  and  assimilated  by  the  architects 
of  (’hichen  Itza.  Among  these  were  the  feathered  serpent  column, 
vaulting  supported  upon  columns,  etc. 

The  hall  court  was  also  a  Xahua  introduction.  One  was  built  at 
Chichen  Itzii  and  another  at  I'xmal.  The  former  is  a  masterjiiece  of 
design  and  adds  much  interest  to  the  city.  The  Indians  were  still 


rhotocnph  by  Eme«t  L.  Crandall 


RUINS  OF  UXMAL,  YUCATAN,  MF.XICO 

Tile  great  pyrami<I  or  house  of  the  magician,  at  the  right.  The  ruins  of  the  ball  court  are  shown  in  the 
foreground  and  the  nunnery  in  the  distance 


playing  the  game  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  conquest  and  a  most 
interesting  description  of  this  sport  has  been  preserved. 

The  Mayas  continued  to  prosper  till  early  in  the  fifteenth  century 
when  civil  war  caused  the  downfall  and  total  destruction  of  Mayapan 
which  was  accomplished  in  1541.  With  the  loss  of  a  centralized 
government  the  Mayas  were  divided  into  warring  factions.  Pesti¬ 
lence,  too,  added  to  their  woes;  so  that  at  the  time  of  the  conquest 
of  Yucatan  they  were  in  a  weakened  condition.  Nevertheless  it  was 
no  easy  matter  to  subdue  them.  This  conquest  sounded  the  death 
knell  of  the  Maya  civilization. 

What  little  we  know  of  their  history  is  largely  written  in  stone; 
for  though  the  Mayas  had  many  books  of  an  excellent  quality  of 
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RUINS  AT  CHICHEN  ITZA,  YUCATAN 

Upper:  The  “Casa  de  Maajas’’  or  “Nunnery,”  The  largest  and ‘most '4niposing  residential  structure  in 
Chichfn  Itzi,  while  called  a  nunnery  by  the  early  Spanish  conquerors,  judging  from  its  size  and  non- 
relijrious  aspect  was  probably  the  palace  of  the  reigning  family.  Lower:  Chichanchob  or  Red  Hou.se. 
This  is  regarded  as  the  best  prcscrveil  of  the  Maya  ruins.  A  dado  in  red  in  the  corridor  of  the  structure 
probably  gave  the  name  to  the  building 


: 
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I)a])or  and  fine  doer  skin,  the  early  eonqnerors,  mistaking  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  these  hooks,  ])rondly  state  that  on  one  occasion  4,000  were 
collected  and  burned  in  the  ])uhlic  sejuaro  of  Tikal,  amid  the 
lamentations  of  the  natives.  Only  three  of  these  priceless  books, 
or  codices  as  they  are  called,  have  come  down  to  us.  They  are  the 
Dresden  Codex  in  the  Dresden  Museum,  the  Peresianus  Codex  in  the 
Louvre,  and  the  Tro-C'ortesianus  in  the  liorgian  Museum  in  the 
College  of  Pro])aganda,  Home.  Diego  de  l..anda,  second  hishoj)  of 
Yucatan,  regretting  his  early  mistakes,  tried  to  make  amends  by 
writing  a  hook  on  the  customs  of  the  Mayas  entitled  “Jtelacion  de 
las  Cosas  de  Yucatan”  (The  Royal  Academy,  Madrid,  1. ')()(>).  This 
is  the  best  authentic  literature  we  have  excej)t  the  hooks  of  Chilan 


Model  hy  Oeor*e  Oakley  Totten 

MOOKL'OF  RAI.I,  ('Ol  UT,  ClllcnEX  ITZA 

The  Rroat  walls  were  grand  stands,  the  little  temple  at  one  end  may  have  been  used  either  for  religit  u< 
o'remonies  preceding  the  games  or  as  the  royal  box  for  the  reigning  monarch,  and  the  pavilion  at  the 
other  end  may  have  served  as  a  grand  stand  for  the  nobles. 


Ralam  written  about  100  years  after  the  conquest  by  the  last  sur¬ 
viving  remnant  of  the  ancient  Maya  priesthood.  These  were 
written  in  the  Maya  language,  but  in  Spanish  script.  They  relate 
largely  to  the  biographies  of  the  ruling  families  of  Chich^n  Itzii, 
L’xmal,  and  Mayapan  and  go  back  to  160  A.  D.,  but  are  clouded  in 
mythology.  De  Lauda’s  bottks  and  those  of  (’hilan  Balam  have 
been  of  great  service  in  correlating  Maya  and  Christian  chronology. 
The  Mayas  had  been  most  careful  from  the  earliest  times  to  dale 
their  monuments.  This,  too,  has  been  of  great  help  to  the  historians. 
The  hieroglvphic  writings  have  also  cast  some  light  upon  the  subject. 
About  40  per  cent  of  these  may  now  be  deciphered.  The  earliest 
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rooonU'd  dato  of  which  wo  have  any  knowledge  is  that  of  the  Tuxtla 
statuette  found  near  San  Andres,  Tuxtla,  in  the  State  of  Vera  (’ruz, 
Mexico,  in  The  date  reads  8.0.2.4.17,  or  90  B.  and  this  is 

a  writing  on  stone. 

Of  the  early  period  we  find  that  Garcia  de  Palacio  wrote  to  Philip 
II  in  1570  an  account  of  the  ruins  of  Copan  in  northern  Honduras. 
In  1838  Count  J.  F.  de  Waldeck  visited  Yucatan  and  ('hapas  and  made 
many  beautiful  drawings.  These  were  published  by  Abbe  Brasseur 
de  Bourgbourg  in  “Monuments  Anciens  de  Mexique,”  Paris,  1800. 

Lord  Kingshorough  spent  his  life  and  fortune  in  the  production  oi 
a  monumental  work  principally  on  the  Codices.  This  is  known  as 


MimIcI  by  (leorso  Oakley  Totten 


MODEI.  OF  TKMl’LE  OF  THE  TIOEKS,  ClIlCllEN  ITZA 

The  Teinple  i)f  the  Tigers,  one  of  the  finest  exiiinples  of  Mayan  arehiteeture,  surmounts  one  of  the  great 
walls  lining  the  ball  court 


“ Antitluities  of  Mexico”  anti  was  puhlishetl  in  London,  1831-1848. 
He  tried  to  jirove  that  the  Mayas  were  the  lost  children  of  Israel. 

It  was  not  until  John  L.  Stephens,  a  New  Yorker  who  had  gone  to 
Honduras  on  a  diplomatic  mission  in  1838  and  had  become  interested 
in  the  Indian  cities,  wrote  two  fascinating  hooks,  that  the  nuulern 
world  really  became  aware  of  the  fact  that  America  had  once  pos¬ 
sessed  a  race  of  artistic  and  cultural  development  comparable  with 
that  of  any  people  of  anti([uity.  Stephens  was  accompanied  in  his 
researches  and  journeys  through  Central  America  by  Frederick 
Catherwood,  an  English  architect  of  great  artistic  talent,  who  has 
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loft  ])y  far  tho  fmost  and  most  inspirin*;  colloction  of  architoctural 
(Irawinfis  yot  made  of  Maya  aroliitocturo.* 

Aftor  tlio  lilllo  furoro  whioli  Stophons’  work  producod,  tho  tropical 
fon^sts  onco  more  onfjulfod  the  ancient  art  until  it  was  afjain  l)rou<;ht 
to  lifjht  hy  the  admirahlo  scientific  research  of  an  En<;lishman,  A.  P. 
Maudslay,  in  ISSO.  His  work  has  heen  of  inestimahle  value.  lie  wrote 
‘'A  (iliinpse  of  (iruatemala.’’ 

The  four  expeditions  (»f  the  Peahody  Museum,  Harvard  Ihii- 
vei'sity,  l.S91-l!K)2,  to  ('opiiu,  Tikal,  and  other  cities  under  Mai-shall 
II.  Saville,  dohn  W. Owens,  Dr.  Geor<>:e  liryan  Gordon,  Teohert  Maler. 


('ourtea)*  of  tho  t'arn'cio  Inililu.ion 

TEMPLK  OF  THE  WAKKIOUS,  ('HK'IIEX  ITZA»  ATCATAX 

Till'  oxc.ival ion  of  this  te:n|i!i>  in  IWiA  is  onr  of  tho  most  conspicuous  achiovonionts  of  the  Carnegie  lasti- 
tution  in  its  work  in  Yucatan 


and  Dr.  A.  M.  Tozzer  have  heen  of  utmost  importance.  Accounts 
of  these  were  published  as  memoirs  of  the  Peahody  Museum  of 
Ilarvaril  l^nivemity. 

Since  then  gonoral  interest  has  gradually  increased  until  now  there 
are  a  host  of  scientific  research  workers  including;  Dr.  Herbert  J. 
Spinden,  Dr.  William  Gates,  Dr.  Thomas  Gann,  Edward  H.  Thomp¬ 
son,  Dr.  Sylvanus  Griswold  Morley,  and  many  others. 

At  the  present  time  research  work  and  excavations  are  being 
carried  on  by  the  Carnegie  Institution  under  the  direction  of  Doctor 


■  “Incidents  of  Travel  in  Central  Aiiierira,  Chia|Nis  and  Yucatan,”  2  vols.,  1811.  “Incidents  of 
Travel  in  Yucatan,"  2  vols.,  1813. 
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Morley  at  ('hicheii  It/d,  Yucatan,  at  Uaxactun,  Guatemala,  and  other 
places;  by  the  Tulane  l^niversity  of  New  Orleans;  by  the  Peabody 
Museum,  Harvard  University,  under  Doctor  Spinden  on  the  little- 
known  cities  of  the  east  coast  of  Yucatan,  and  by  the  Archaeological 
Society  of  Washington  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Manuel  Gamio  in 
Guatemala. 

Hut  of  recent  works  the  most  beautiful  is  that  entitled  “Maya 
Architecture  ”  by  George  Oakley  Totten.  This  book,  just  off  the  press^ 
is  a  ([uarto  volume  containing  250  pages,  296  illustrations,  mostly  half 
tones  and  eight  jilates  in  color.  Of  this  work  the  New  York  Times 
says: 

A  truly  splendid  pictorial  review  of  those  ruins  is  the  chief  feature  of  Mr. 
Totten’s  very  handsome  work.  Many  of  his  photographs  are  culled  from 
previous  collections  of  other  students  of  the  Mayas,  but  he  has  chosen  wisely 


Courto8>'  of  Peftlnxly  Museum.  Harvard  Univoraity 

LINTEL.  PIEDRAS  NEGRAS,  YUCATAN 


This  slab,  discovertsl  by  Teobert  Maler  in  1895,  is  129  centimeters  long.  The  principal  flgure  is  a  warrior 
chieftain.  Behind  him  stands  his  adjutant,  and  in  front  kneel  six  warriors.  The  numerous  glyphs 
have  never  been  deciphered 

and  his  original  contributions  are  arresting,  particularly  his  reconstruction  of 
some  of  the  finer  pieces  of  Maya  architecture  and  sculpture. 

The  Saturday  Review  of  Literature  contains  a  review  by  Dr.  A.  M. 
Tozzer  iti  which  he  refers  to  the  book  as  a  “most  sumptuous  volume.” 
He  says: 

There  is  a  detailed  and  most  interesting  study  of  all  the  architectural  features 
including  prototyjjps,  civic  planning,  the  substructures,  the  temples,  and  the 
corl)elled  vault.  The  unique  character  of  the  stone  construction  and  of  the 
decoration  is  a  criterion  of  the  individuality  of  the  pre-Columbian  civilization 
along  material  lines  as  the  remarkable  calendar  is  an  indication  of  the  intellectual 
achievements  of  this  gifted  jjeople. 

The  l>eautiful  reproduction  of  over  100  plates  containing  plans,  photographs, 
drawings,  and  reconstructions  Iwth  from  the  earliest  as  well  as  from  the  latest 

*  Published  by  the  Maya  Press,  808  Seventeenth  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C.  It  sells  for  $25,  but 
costs  nearly  that  much  to  publish. 
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works  makes  available  in  one  |)laee  the  l)est  material  from  every  important 
source.  The  t'amegie  Institution  has  kindly  allowed  the  inclusion  of  the  hitherto 
un|>ublished  ])hotoKraphs  of  its  nrvat  work  now  In'ing  carried  on  at  C’hichen  Itza 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  S.  (1.  Morley,  the  most  s|x'ctacular  as  well  as  the 
most  important  piece  of  investigation  ever  undertaken  in  the  Maya  field.  Major 
Totten’s  own  photographs  and  plans  are  a  very  great  addition  and  his  attempts 
to  show  the  original  polychrome  ap|K‘arance  of  the  Maya  temples  are,  in  most 
cases,  very  successful.  I  know  of  no  .single  bot)k  where  a  l)etter  survey  of  the 
whole  field  of  Maya  archaeology  can  lx*  obtained. 


MAYAN  CODEX 

From  Aniiguilift  of  Mezito,  by  Ix>ril  Kingslwrough,  pub¬ 
lished  in  1S31 


By  W.  E.  Embry 

United  Staten  Trade  Comminsioner,  Suo  Paulo 

I  PROPOSE  to  say  something  of  an  institution  in  Silo  Paulo  which 
j)uts  that  ])rogrcssivc  State  in  a  category  hy  itself  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  humanitarian  treatment  of  those  who  have  transgressed 
the  criminal  statutes  of  the  great  Republic  of  Brazil.  *  *  * 

1  propose  to  say  something  of  the  State’s  treatment  of  its  criminals, 
which  necessarily  embraces  housing  facilities,  discipline,  recreation, 
cleanliness,  educational  advantages,  vocational  training,  military 
instructit)n,  service  to  the  State  and,  last  hut  not  least,  regeneration 
of  the  prisoners,  which  is  the  aim  of  the  institution  as  witnessed  by 
the  slogan  which  appeals  in  large  letteis  over  the  main  door  of  the 
administration  building,  a  translation  of  which  reads  as  follows: 

HERE  WORK,  DISCIPLINE,  AND  KINDNESS  MEND  THE 
ERROR  CO.MMITTED  AND  RESTORE  THE  OFFENDER 
TO  HIS  STATES  IN  THE  SOCIAL  COMMUNITY 

Ample  housing  facilities  are  afforded  at  the  penitentiary.  In  the 
main  building  where  the  prisoners  are  confined  when  not  at  work, 
in  the  school  rooms,  or  taking  exercise,  there  are  three  tieis  of 
so-called  cells.  However,  it  should  be  mentioned  that  each  prisoner 
has  a  room  with  ample  ventilation  and  light,  running  water,  toilet,  a 
folding  bed  with  sheets,  blankets,  and  counterpane.  Each  man  is 
allowed  to  hav’c  some  instructional  books  to  read  and,  of  course,  has 
toilet  articles  such  as  soap,  tooth  brush,  tooth  paste,  and  hair  brush 
and  comh.  Each  prisoner  is  furnished  with  a  fair  allowance  of 
tobacco  ami  half  of  his  daily  wage  ranging  from  600  to  1,400  reis^  per 
(lay  is  given  him  for  any  judicious  use  to  which  he  may  see  fit  to 
put  it.  The  other  50  per  cent  goes  into  a  savings  fund  for  the  pris¬ 
oner,  which  is  turned  over  to  him  upon  release.  The  cells  are  kept 
immaculately  clean  and  the  food  furnished  prisoners  is  clean  and 
whol(*some.  The  diet  of  the  prisoners  not  only  embraces  more  disbes 
than  the  average  Brazilian  workman  gets,  but  the  ([uality  of  food  is 
also  superior. 

‘  From  Brazilian  American,  Kio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil. 

>  One  milreU,  that  is  1,(XX)  reis-$0.16  at  present  e-icbange. 
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Prisoners  receive  medical  examination  and  attention  whenever 
necessary.  On  the  penitentiary  grounds  stands  a  model  infirmary 
for  men  who  fall  ill.  Dental  treatment  is  also  given  whenever 
re<[uired. 

DISCIPLINE  IN  THE  PENITENTIARY 

Quite  naturally,  the  hackhone  of  any  institution  of  this  kind  must 
he  discipline  and  to  the  credit  of  Doctor  Piza,  director  of  the  peniten¬ 
tiary,  it  may  he  said  that  rigid  discipline  is  adhered  to  throughout 
the  whole  organization.  The  iluties  of  those  under  imprisonment 
art'  numerous  hut  never  excessively  severe.  They  file  out  to  meals, 
to  their  work,  to  their  exercises,  whether  military  or  otherwise, 
march  to  classes,  remain  uncovered  in  the  presence  of  one  of  their 
superiors,  must  never  grumble  or  talk  while  at  work  other  than  when 
necessary  to  the  work  in  hand;  and  dozens  of  other  restrictions  are 
imposed  hut  so  far  as  I  was  able  to  learn  from  the  ollicers  in  charge 
of  the  institution,  maintaining  discipline  is  comparatively  easy. 

When  a  man  is  first  presented  for  confinement  he  is  placed  in  the 
cell  for  a  period  of  from  six  weeks  to  three  months  with  the  explana¬ 
tion' that  his  conduct  while  going  through  this  period  of  confinement 
will  tletermine  the  length  of  time  he  must  remain  isolated  from  the 
other  prisoners  before  being  allowed  to  take  part  in  their  daily 
activities,  which  embrace  work  in  the  different  shops,  exercises, 
studies  in  the  classrooms,  etc.  Unless  a  man  is  decidedly  a  pervert, 
his  reaction  will  be  to  conform  to  rules  and  regulations  to  the  best 
of  his  ability  so  that  he  can  take  part  in  the  activities  which  help  to 
make  life  more  pleasant  during  confinement.  As  an  illustration  of 
the  discipline  which  is  practiced,  mention  might  be  made  of  the 
entrance  of  a  visitor  with  one  of  the  custodians.  When  entering  one 
of  the  workshops,  the  custodian  blows  a  small  whistle,  whereupon 
every  prisoner  within  that  particular  shop  comes  to  military  atten¬ 
tion  until  the  signal  is  given  to  “carry  on.” 

In  addition  to  other  forms  of  physical  exercise,  each  prisoner  is 
required  to  take  part  in  military  exercises  on  the  grounds  twice 
weekly,  which  last  for  approximately  two  hours.  Instead  of  consider¬ 
ing  this  training  as  burdensome,  the  vast  majority  of  those  confined 
look  upon  it  as  a  genuine  pleasure  and  revel  in  the  various  drills  which 
are  required.  Men  start  in  as  privates  in  the  military  organization 
of  the  prison  and  advance  in  the  usual  grades  in  conformity  with  their 
zeal  for  and  understanding  of  military  training.  Quite  naturally, 
the  progress  which  a  prisoner  makes  on  the  parade  ground  helps  to 
determine  his  grade  of  deportment,  which  has  an  important  bearing 
upon  the  freedom  of  his  activities  in  the  penitentiary  and  his  eventual 
release  or  pardon. 
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From  the  administration  huildinjj  to  the  general  kitchen  the 
penitentiary  is  immaculately  clean,  being  kept  so  by  the  prisonei’s 
under  the  tlirection  of  those  in  charge.  Each  prisoner  is  required 
to  keep  his  cell  in  perfect  order.  The  bed  must  be  prepared  and 
fastened  to  the  sitle  of  the  wall  when  not  in  use.  The  mess  kit  used 
by  each  prisoner  for  his  food  must  likewise  be  kept  clean  by  each 
individual  user.  The  grounds  about  the  place  are  likewise  beautifully 
kept,  so  much  so  that  w'hen  approaching  the  administration  build¬ 
ing  one  receives  the  impression  of  driving  up  to  some  summer-resort 
hotel.  Situated  15  minutes  by  automobile  from  Sao  Paulo,  the 
penitentiary  overlooks  the  historic  Tiet6  River  with  the  State  capital 
in  the  background. 

Academic  instruction  for  two  hours  daily  is  obligatory  and  the 
prisoner,  generally  speaking,  thoroughly  enjoy  the  relaxation  from 
work  with  the  privilege  of  studying  those  subjects  which  are  of  special 
interest.  All  classes  of  instruction  are  given  from  the  “three  R’s” 
to  music.  Prisoners  are  not  allowed  to  converse  about  topics  ol  the 
day,  nor  are  they  allowetl  to  read  new'spapers  and  make  observations 
on  politics,  either  national  or  foreign,  but  purely  educational  subjects 
are  pursued.  The  penitentiary  has  a  library  which  is  available  to 
all  prisoners  of  good  conduct.  In  one  cell  the  WTiter  observed  a 
copy  of  the  “History  of  Tiradentes”  lying  on  the  occupant’s  table, 
and  it  goes  without  saying  that  the  prisoner  in  question  of  his  own 
free  will  had  selected  this  book  from  the  prison  library  to  study  the 
life  and  works  of  the  famous  “Mineiro”  patriot,  who  was  the  first 
to  fight  and  die  for  the  cause  of  Brazilian  independence. 

When  a  condemned  man  arrives  at  the  Sao  Paulo  State  Penitentiary 
he  is  asked  by  the  officer  in  charge  of  vocational  w’ork  to  indicate  a 
preference  in  the  work  he  may  wish  to  do  and  also  the  class  of  manual 
training  which  he  cares  to  receive.  This  additional  consideration 
of  the  prisoner  is  prompted  somewhat  by  the  institution’s  desire  to 
secure  the  best  service  from  the  sentenced  man  but  in  a  much  greater 
degree  by  the  avowed  intention  to  regenerate  the  criminal  and  have 
him  go  out  in  the  w'orld  later  better  qualified  to  take  part  in  the  great 
game  of  life.  This  process  of  selection  for  the  different  trades  takes 
place  only  after  the  prisoner  has  showm  that  he  is  in  sympathy  with 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  penitentiary  and  desires  to  work  at 
one  of  the  many  manual  arts.  Selection  can  be  made  among  several 
classes  of  work,  including  furniture  manufacturing,  tailoring,  shoe- 
making,  machine-shop  work,  and  others.  If  a  man  selects  cabinet¬ 
making,  for  example,  and  show's  sufficient  adaptability  to  this  class 
of  labor,  he  is  allowed  to  continue  in  the  woodworking  shop.  I 
might  mention  that  the  degree  of  perfection  which  the  prisoners  attain 
in  the  different  classes  of  w'ork  performed  is  of  the  highest  order. 
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In  the  tailor  and  shoe  shops  the  prisoners  not  only  make  their  own 
clothes  and  shoes  hut  a  larjie  surplus,  which  is  used  hy  the  asylums  in 
Kio  de  Janeiro  and  Sao  I’aulo  ami,  in  the  case  of  shoes  at  least,  hy 
the  State  police  force.  It  is  really  touchiii';  to  observe  criminals 
working  industriously  on  clothes  for  the  demented  and  with  every 
appearance  of  being  contented  with  their  labor. 

Forming  a  part  of  the  process  of  regeneration,  but  also  given  for  the 
outdoor  exercise  which  it  affords,  comes  the  military  training,  which 
is  obligator}’  twice  weekly  for  approximately  two  hours.  Here  the 
prisoners  not  only  have  an  opportunity  to  get  healthful  exercise  but 
also  to  realize  an  obligation  to  the  State  and  the  privilege  to  train  for 
its  defense  in  time  of  national  danger.  I  may  say  that  the  records 
show  that  prisoners  who  have  completed  their  sentences  or  who  have 
been  pardoneil  liave  made  excellent  and  trustworthy  soldiers. 

While  the  penitentiary  is  far  from  a  paying  proposition,  it  is  never¬ 
theless  true  that  these  three  or  four  hundred  prisoners  are  doing 
sufficient  service  for  the  State  in  the  manufacture  of  furniture,  shoes, 
and  clothing,  raising  agricultural  products,  etc.,  to  defray  a  large  part 
of  the  expenses  of  the  institution.  Quite  naturally  the  list  of  prisoners 
includes  men  from  practically  all  walks  of  life,  from  doctors,  lawyers, 
dentists,  and  merchants  down  to  the  lowly  laboring  man.  One  case 
impressed  me  as  being  particularly  interesting  and  the  attitude  of 
the  prisoner  as  a  genuine  tribute  to  the  kind  of  treatment  receiveil 
within  the  w’alls  of  this  State  bastile.  The  man  I  have  in  mind  was 
a  bookkeeper  by  profession,  who,  due  to  his  good  conduct,  had  soon 
been  given  this  kind  of  work  to  do  in  the  general  offices  of  the  prison. 
After  faithfully  fulfilling  his  sentence  of  several  years  he  asked  to  he 
allowed  to  continue  with  his  office  work,  and  that  man  is  now  one  of 
the  office  staff  hut  ipiite  naturally  enjoys  all  of  the  liberties  of  a  free 
man,  and,  of  course,  lives  outside  of  the  prison  grounds.  If  the 
atmosphere  of  the  prison  had  not  been  one  of  justice  and  consider¬ 
ation  along  with  stern  discipline,  I  venture  to  say  that  this  man  would 
never  have  sought  employment  there  following  his  release. 

As  witnessed  by  the  slogan  of  the  institution  mentioned  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  this  article  and  also  by  the  attitude  of  those  responsible  for 
its  administration,  the  prison’s  chief  goal  is  to  send  men  out  from  the 
place  with  a  greater  appreciation  of  civic  responsiblity,  the  rights  of 
others,  their  obligation  to  the  State,  and,  in  short,  better  individuals 
in  every  sense  of  the  word  than  when  they  arrived  at  the  prison  doors 
as  condemned  men.  Ample  evidence  could  be  cited  to  show  that  this 
goal  is  being  reached  in  hundreds  of  cases,  but  time  and  space  do  not 
permit  the  citation  of  numerous  individual  cases  where  Sao  Paulo’s 
ex-prisoners  have  gone  out  and  filled  responsible  positions  with  credit 
to  themselves  and  to  Sao  Paulo’s  great  humanitarian  institution. 
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(Thorp  is  |K*rhaps  no  sul)jcct  of  more  vital  importance  to  the  nations  of  the 
worhl  just  now  than  the  subject  of  thrift,  both  governmental  and  individual. 
The  colossal  waste  in  the  Woild  War  of  men  aiul  material — in  every  form  of 
human  production — has  literally  imiK)verished  the  world,  an  impt>verishment 
which  will  be  felt  far  in  the  future  by  generations  yet  unborn.  Thrift  becomes, 
tlierefore,  not  merely  a  virtue,  a  laudable  ({uality,  as  heretofore,  but  an  impera¬ 
tive  duty  if  the  finest  ilower  of  our  civilization  is  to  be  preserved. 

There  is  a  |)eculiar  fitness  in  the  fact  that  it  is  in  Italy  where  the  first  inter¬ 
national  organization  devoted  to  the  encouragement  of  thrift  was  established. 
Italy,  far  from  wealthy,  at  l)e8t,  and  one  of  the  nations  which  lost  most  heavily 
in  the  recent  cataclysm,  but  which  |H*rhaps  more  clearly  than  any  other,  realizes 
that  the  remedy  must  be  found  in  increased  work  and  thrift. 

It  would  seem  that  in  this  movement  as  set  forth  in  the  following  pages,  is 
much  matter  of  real  interest  to  the  nations  of  the  .\merican  Continent,  members 
of  the  Pan  .Vmerican  Union  which,  because  they  suffered  least  from  the  Great 
War,  are  slower  to  recognize  and  apply  the  only  remedy  which  will  restore  the 
world’s  balance,  a  balance  to  which  they  are  inevitably  subject.  There  can  be 
no  (piestion  as  to  the  importance  of  individual  thrift  in  national  finance,  national 
credit,  and  consccpiently,  in  international  finance.  Nor  can  there  be  any  real 
cpiestion  as  to  the  importance  in  the  national  or  international  scheme  of  things 
of  organized,  cooiierative  effect  to  reconstitute  the  small  capitals  and  incomes 
destroyed  by  war  and  inflation,  and  to  protect  and  guide  the  building  up  of  new 
capital  where  wages  are  higher  and  living  conditions,  on  the  whole,  easier.  The 
European  countries  are  intensely  interested  l)eeause  they  have  felt,  and  still 
feel,  the  pinch;  but  we,  in  the  .Vmericas,  are  not  so  interested,  for  wages  on  the 
whole  are  still  high  and  we  are  still  spending  rather  than  saving. — Editor’s  note.) 

IX  Jl’NE,  1925,  there  was  organized  at  Milan,  Italy,  an  Inter¬ 
national  Thrift  Institute  composed  of  mutual  savings  banks  of 
various  countries.  This  institute  will  aim  to  accomplish  the 
following  objects: 

1.  The  exchange  of  ideas  between  representative  savings  banks  of 
different  countries,  looking  toward  improvement  in  methods 
and  systems. 

2.  The  development  of  closer  relations  between  them  so  as  to 
better  understand  and  serve  the  immigrant  savings  depositor. 

3.  To  provide  an  additional  opportunity,  justified  by  business  con¬ 
siderations,  which  through  personal  contacts  will  help  to 
promote  better  international  relations. 

4.  To  promote  thrift. 

In  192(),  from  October  18  to  22,  inclusive,  there  will  be  held  in 
Philadelphia  the  Sev'cnth  Annual  Conference  of  the  National  As¬ 
sociation  of  Mutual  Savings  Banks  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
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The  ineinhership  of  this  organization  ineliules  015  imitual  savings 
hanks  whose  resources  are  over  $7,000,000,000,  representing  the  com¬ 
bined  savings  of  11,000,000  depositors.  Now  it  is  planned  to  make 
this  meeting  an  international  gathering  in  the  belief  that  those  present 
will  be  favorably  disposed  toward  helping  develop  the  International 
Thrift  Institute  movement. 

With  this  in  mind  the  program  for  the  Seventh  Annual  Conference 
of  the  National  Association  of  Mutual  Savings  Banks  is  being  planned 
so  that  topics  common  to  all  mutual  savings  banks  will  be  discussed 
from  an  international  viewpoint.  At  each  business  session  two 
wTitten  addresses  will  be  delivered  on  some  broad  aspect  of  thrift — one 
domestic  and  one  foreign.  There  will  also  be  a  series  of  daily  group 
discussions,  in  which  delegates  from  all  countries  may  participate. 

The  success  of  the  coming  Philadelphia  conference,  as  a  means  of 
creating  interest  in  the  International  Thrift  Institute,  depends  upon 
the  extent  to  which  the  foreign  countries  having  mutual  savings 
banks  are  therein  represented.  If  the  delegation  from  abroad  is 
substantial,  there  is  no  reason  why  this  conference  should  not 
develop  an  intelligent  understanding  between  the  Ihiited  States  and 
foreign  countries  which  will  lead  to  the  fulfillment  of  the  objectives 
of  the  International  Thrift  Institute. 

The  fundamental  object  of  savings  banks  in  promoting  thrift  is  the 
conservation  of  resources  for  the  benefit  of  the  individual,  the  family, 
and  the  State.  The  fruits  of  thrift  are  manifold.  Foremost  among 
them  are  the  financial  independence  of  the  individual;  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  character;  the  betterment  of  family  conditions;  improvement 
in  the  standards  of  living;  removal  of  the  economic  fears  responsible 
for  the  diminishing  size  of  families;  increased  interest  in  the  laws  that 
protect  property;  clearer  understanding  of  the  relations  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  to  the  State;  development  of  a  higher  grade  of  citizenship  and, 
also,  of  natural  resources.  Although  the  attainment  of  these  objects 
is  the  reason  and  the  inspiration  of  thrift  efforts  in  different  countries, 
the  methods  employed  may  differ. 

How,  then,  can  international  association  hasten  the  realization  of 
these  aims? 

The  commercial  and  investment  interests  of  the  world  meet  in  the 
interchanges  of  commerce  and  of  ideas.  In  commerce  they  meet 
through  purchase  and  sale  of  commodities;  in  other  fields  through  an 
exchange  of  views  and  a  comparison  of  methods  and  appliances 
looking  toward  the  development  of  industry  and  the  profitable 
emploj^ment  of  labor.  Except  in  the  realm  of  commerce  the  benefits 
to  be  derived  from  these  interchanges  are  not  necessarily  reciprocal. 
The  purpose,  for  example,  in  studying  the  principles  and  methods 
underlying  the  management  of  railroads,  manufacturing  processes, 
banking  and  currency  systems  of  other  countries,  where  no  money 


Courtesy  of  “El  Arquitecto.”  Buonon  Aires 

THE  NATIONAL  POSTAL  SAVINGS  BANK.  BUENOS  AIRES,  ARGENTINA 

The  architects’  drawing  of  the  proposed  building  to  house  the  central  office  of  the  National  Savings  Bank 

in  Buenos  Aires 
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exchanges  or  values  are  involvetl,  is  improvement,  and  the  results 
arc  largely  one-sidetl.  Mutual  advantage  can  only  be  said  to  ensue 
in  so  far  as  what  partially  benefits  the  common  usages  of  mankind 
must  eventually  benefit  mankind  as  a  whole.  Very  often  the  intangi¬ 
ble  benefits  from  such  interchanges  arc  more  far-reaching  and  per¬ 
manent  than  the  material  advantages. 

A  notable  fact  is  that,  notwithstanding  the  multiplied  means  of 
transportation  and  communication  between  the  peoples  of  the  world, 
there  is  a  wholly  inadetpiate  understanding  of  one  another  in  spite  of 
those  things  which,  held  in  commcm,  should  create  like  or  mutual 
inter(*sts  and  understandings,  and  of  those  <»ther  things  which,  by 
different iatihg  nationalities,  should  make  them  mutually  interesting 
and  appreciative. 

Applying  the  foregoing  to  the  savings  hank  situation,  it  would 
seem  that  while  practical,  material  benefits  may  arise  from  meetihg 
in  international  conference  and  exchanging  ideas  as  to  practices, 
methods,  scope,  similar  interests,  increasing  service  and,  broadly, 
from  the  consideration  of  every  phase  of  the  promotion  of  thrift, 
there  can  he  engendered  at  the  same  time  those  subtle  and  immaterial 
influences  which  come  from  personal  contacts  and  which  are  so 
potent  in  promoting  good  feeling  and  in  laying  the  foundation  for 
better  international  understandings. 

The  foregoing  are  the  basic  principles  that  underlie  the  scheme  of 
the  International  Thrift  Institute  and  those  upon  which,  according 
to  American  ideas,  it  should  he  developed.  It  is  submitted  that 
while  the  good  results  to  be  obtained  from  international  conference 
may  not  be  immediately  apparent,  nevertheless  these  principles 
contain  germinal  possibilities  of  future  development. 

The  American  State  Department  has  taken  the  usual  steps  in  such 
matters,  and  it  is  planned  to  have  the  conference  in  October  promoted 
amdng  foreign  governments  through  diplomatic  channels. 

Expressions  of  interest  and  of  a  spirit  of  helpful  cooperation  have 
been  made  by  several  of  the  ambassadors  and  ministers  from  the 
Latin  American  countries,  and  it  is  probable  that  many  of  these 
nations  will  be  represented  by  official  delegates.  Indeed,  it  is  already 
certain  that  the  principal  banks  will  be  fully  represented. 
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PANAMA  AND  THE  PROB¬ 
LEM  OF  HUMAN  migra¬ 
tion  . 

M  ^  ••  •  ••  •  oo  • 


By  Johx  C.  Meuutam 
President,  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington 

ONE  of  the  most  important  advances  in  modern  interpretation 
of  history  has  come  through  recognition  of  the  vast  length 
of  time  represented  and  the  almost  infinite  complication 
of  events.  We  now^  appreciate  also  the  significance  of 
changes  in  human  environment,  whether  arising  from  modification 
of  our  surroundings  at  given  places,  or  from  changes  due  to  migration 
across  varying  types  of  environment. 

Although  the  period  covered  by  human  history  is  brief  compared 
to  that  represented  in  the  great  stretch  of  ge»)logical  time,  we  now 
recognize  the  story  of  man  as  beginning  at  a  date  so  remote  that 
many  tens  of  thousands  of  years  must  he  reckoned  in  study  of  the 
historical  sequence.  While  changes  in  the  physical  and  biological 
environment  of  man  within  known  human  history  are  comparatively 
small  when  measured  against  those  seen  in  the  whole  stretch  of  geo¬ 
logical  eras,  there  is  an  important  element  of  variation  recognized 
within  the  period  since  man  appeared. 

It  is  also  noted  in  modern  interpretation  of  histtu’ical  sequence 
that  frequent  movements  of  human  types  up  and  down  over  the 
greater  land  areas  of  the  earth  have  brought  about  a  situation  so 
complicated  that  it  becomes  impossible  to  obtain  a  clear  view  of 
the  historical  development  of  any  race  or  any  people  without  fol¬ 
lowing  its  story  over  wide  reaches  of  the  earth’s  surface. 

Relation  of  the  problem  of  human  migration  to  conditions  obtaining 
at  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  are  of  exceptional  interest  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  the  area  of  Panama  lies  in  the  path  of  some  of  the  most 
interesting  migrations  of  life  in  America  within  comparatively  late 
geological  time.  Although  human  history  is  not  necessarily  involved 
in  the  whole  of  this  story  of  migrations,  the  principles  which  govern 
interpretation  of  the  human  story  are  so  closely  similar  to  those 
involved  in  the  migration  of  other  types  of  life,  that  we  must  to  a 
considerable  extent  consider  the  two  by  the  same  methods. 
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One  of  the  outstanding  features  in  the  history  of  relationship 
between  North  and  Soutli  America  is  the  evidence  of  complete 
separation  of  these  continents  for  a  Ion"  period  preceding  late  geo¬ 
logical  time.  During  this  period  of  separation  a  wide  difference  in 
types  of  life  was  developed,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  higher  animals. 

At  a  time  approximately  two  geological  periods  preceding  the  present 
epoch,  North  and  South  America  had  almost  completely  different 
forms  of  higher  animal  life.  Suddenly  in  late  geological  time  North 
American  forms  appeared  in  South  America  and  South  American 
types  appeared  in  North  America.  Intermingling  of  faunas  con¬ 
tinued  for  two  geological  periods,  with  strengthening  of  North 
American  representation  in  South  America  and  concurrent  weaken¬ 
ing  of  South  American  representation  in  North  America. 

During  the  period  of  separation  of  South  America  from  North 
America,  the  life  of  the  southern  region  developed  a  peculiar  type 
due  in  considerable  measure  to  its  isolation.  When  the  continents 
became  connected  in  late  geological  time,  the  results  of  intermigra¬ 
tion  gave  us  an  almost  completely  new  type  of  population  for  the  | 
southern  continent.  The  present  fauna  representing  higher  types  of  | 

life  in  South  America  is  largely  of  North  American  origin.  Relics  of  I 

the  ancient  fauna  appear  in  the  armadillo,  sloth,  monkey,  and  other  I 
animals.  I 

During  the  period  in  which  South  America  and  North  America  | 
were  separated,  the  North  American  region  was  connected  with  the  I 
Asiatic  region.  The  animal  life  of  this  northern  region  was  the  result  [ 

of  many  migrations  over  this  great  northern  land  mass  including  p 

North  America,  Asia,  and  Europe. 

Our  knowledge  of  human  history  in  America  is  as  yet  represented 
only  by  interrupted  chapters  or  fragments  of  the  story.  With  con¬ 
tinuing  intensive  historical  and  archaeological  investigations  over  the 
two  Americas  we  shall  ultimately  obtain  a  large  part  of  the  informa-  I 
tion  necessary  to  construct  a  complete  history.  It  is  natural  that  {it 
the  present  time  we  find  numerous  opinions  as  to  the  origin  of  Ameri¬ 
can  peoples,  regarding  entrance  of  human  groups  into  these  con-  I 
tinents,  and  concerning  extent  and  character  of  fluctuation  in  migra¬ 
tions.  The  concensus  of  present  opinion  would  probably  favor  I 
derivation  of  all  American  human  types  from  Asia  and  their  intro¬ 
duction  to  America  by  migrations  passing  through  Alaska.  These 
migration  routes  have  evidently  spread  in  many  directions  through  | 
North  America.  Some  have  converged  at  the  southern  end  of  the  | 
continent.  From  these  southern  lines  the  routes  of  exploration  and  I 
travel  into  South  America  have  passed  over,  or  close  to,  the  Isthmus  I 
of  Panama.  T 
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There  may  have  been  short  cuts  or  roundabout  routes.  Many 
assume  direct  entrance  of  immigrants  from  Asia  by  routes  across  the 
ocean  resulting  in  landings  at  widely  separated  points  along  the  Paci¬ 
fic  coast.  Perhaps  the  original  migrations  were  all  bj*  way  of  Alaska 
and  later  influences  came  to  exert  themselves  by  landings  at  various 
points  on  the  Pacific  margins  of  the  continents. 

By  whatever  theory  the  history  of  human  occupation  of  America 
can  be  interpreted,  the  region  of  Panama  and  the  areas  immediately 
to  the  north  and  south  must  inevitably  represent  one  of  the  most 
interesting  portions  of  the  Americas  for  study  of  routes  of  migration 
and  influence  of  environment  upon  the  people.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  region  of  Middle  America  will  be  one  of  the  centers 
of  attraction  for  future  study  of  the  general  ethnological  and  anthro¬ 
pological  story  of  America.  There  is  every  reason  why  this  region 
should  he  made  the  subject  of  most  intensive  geological,  biological, 
and  anthropological  study  with  expectation  of  results  of  great  impor¬ 
tance  in  their  bearing  upon  fundamental  questions  of  American 
history. 


BALBOA  TAKING  POSSESSION  OF  THE  PACIFIC 


MY  CITY  OF  ROSES 


Hy  Lilian*  C.  B.  McA.  Maver 

State  Vice  Premlcnt  for  Teniiei^Kee,  League  of  American  Pen  iromew 
In  Montevideo 

The  tangled  streets  are  all  aflame  with  roses; 

From  lifted  reach  to  all  the  waters  glow 
Tlie  changing  colors — roses  orange-hearted, 
lioses  like  yellow  moonlight  on  still  pools, 

Roses  running  like  scarlet  fire  over  old  cloistered  walls; 

Dawn  roses  spilling  over  with  sweet,  and  vesper-roses, 

Folded  in  silvery  shadows,  lifted  in  jirayer. 

Loved  hy  delirious  airs  are  the  Prado’s  roses. 

All  night  they  feel  the  light  beat  of  its  blossoming  rose-trees; 
And  drowsily-splendid  under  the  high,  white  sun 
A  thousand  gardens  burn 
AVith  roses,  roses,  roses. 

Making  a  drearo-*'lace  of  this  slow-builded  city. 

Shall  I  tell  you  a  secret  ? 

Here  in  this  forest  of  roses 
Beauty  has  found  her  home,  her  real  abiding-jdace; 

She  leaves  it  now  and  then  and  follows  you. 

Or  leads  another  for  a  little  space. 

Or  wanders  where  the  orchard  petals  blow 
On  windy  hillsides  sloping  to  the  sea. 

Or  moves  on  flowing  rivers. 

I  know  far  places  where  her  slim,  cool  feet 

Have  stirred  the  meadows  to  a  passion  of  white  bloom; 

Know  where  her  touch  has  thrilled  the  insensate  marble 
Or  left  behind  the  eyelids  of  a  child 
Translucent  lights,  blue  as  the  jewel  of  Lyra; 

But  always  she  returns  to  this,  her  citadel. 

O  Montevideo, 

Others  will  sing  your  land,  its  brave,  proud  people. 

Sing  its  low  hills  with  the  young  November  upon  them 
And  its  dim,  green  valleys,  shot  with  the  youth  of  November. 
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To  otluM’s  tliiMi  1  h‘av«‘  its  cradlod  lakes, 

Its  silvor-curvin*;  sea,  hcautifid  undc'r  the  moon. 

For  Hour  sjudl  is  upon  me  the  spell  of  your  roses 

Flushing  forever  in  my  dreams. 

And  wherever  I  may  be 
When  the  warm  light  Hows  from  the  West 
Fn)m  Ihime-pink  clouds  slowly  melting,  dissolving, 

()  glorious  you  emerge,  my  city  of  roses 
With  your  estuary  llowing  over  a  bed  of  roses. 

And  I  am  drunk  to  the  soul  with  love  and  longing  for  you! 


By  PkDKO  II ENRIQUEZ  I'UENA 

TIIKKK  are  in  Mexican  history  since  its  inde|:endenc.e  in  1821 
two  important  swial  movements- La  Keforma”  (The 
Reform)  inspired  hy  the  Liberal  tendencies  during  the 
years  from  185')  to  1857,  ami  a  second,  known  to  everybody 
as  ‘‘La  Revolucion,”  which,  starting  in  1910,  continued  until  about 
1920. 

'Phe  Revolution  has  exerted  an  extraordinary  influence  on  the 
intellectual  life  of  the  country  and,  indeed,  on  all  its  activitit^s.  But 
how  deiiply  and  in  how  many  ways  this  influence,  has  reached,  is 
so.nething  that  seldom  has  been  analyzed,  but  at  least  one  thing  is 
certain,  and  that  is  that  everybody  now  believes  in  the  education  of 
the  masses.  This  belief  may  be  considered  as  the  background  of 
the  whole  movement.  The  conviction  exists  to-day  that  it  is  of 
paramount  importance  to  the  Nation  that  everybody  should  go  to 
school,  although  this  ideal  can  not  Iw  accomplished  in  a  few  years, 
nor  even  piirhaps  in  a  whole  generation. 

This  belief  marks  also  a  new  attitiule  toward  the  j)roblem  of  public 
education.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  this  theory  is  a  new  one: 
on  the  contrary,  as  soon  as  Mexico  had  achieved  its  liberty  from 
Spain,  more  than  100  years  ago,  the  desire  for  j)ublic  education 
became  popular,  as  it  was  considered  the  basis  of  a  democracy. 

Fernandez  Lizardi,  the  well-known  writer,  who  died  in  1827,  was 
a  fervent  champio.i  of  this  idea,  and  even  harbored  the  hope  that 
his  o  A'n  numerous  publications  in  the  sha|)e  of  novels  and  stories, 
<lramatic  productions,  reviews,  essays,  and  almanacs  might  instill 
in  the  mass  of  the  peoj)le  a  desire  to  learn  how  to  read  and  write. 

>  Froiu  Mtiico,  New  York,  March,  1926. 
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Since  the  War  for  Indepemlencc  ended  in  1821  the  number  of 
public  and  private  schools  has  been  slowly  growing.  Every  man 
who  could  afford  it  went  to  school.  This  education  was  imparted 
also  to  women,  who  up  to  that  time  were  not  encouraged  to  educate 
themselves.  In  Colonial  times  and  until  the  end  of  the  XVIII  cen¬ 
tury  the  general  Indief  was  that  it  was  dangerous  to  let  women  learn 
to  read  and  write. 

Popular  education,  at  least  Jis  a  theory,  has  been  in  e.xistence  in 
Mexico  for  over  100  years,  hut  in  practice  only  a  small  minority  went 
to  school,  thos<i  who  had  the  means  to  enjoy  this  luxury  and  were 
not  obligeil  to  work  for  their  living  from  chihlhood.  Among  the 
really  ])oor,  very  few  had  the  advantage  of  even  a  rudimentary 
education. 

Unfortunately,  the  advocates  of  general  public  education,  such  as 
Don  flusto  Sierra,  who  for  a  time  under  President  Porfirio  Diaz  was 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction^  could  never  communicate  their  faith 
to  the  Government. 

We  must  remember  that  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  XIX  century 
Latin  America,  in  spite  of  its  printing  presses,  lived  under  a  medi¬ 
eval  social  organization  with  a  medieval  culture.  Its  universities 
in  Mexico,  Santo  Domingo,  and  Lima  had  i)reserved  the  mark  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  Latin  was  the  scholastic  language.  Theology 
was  the  most  important  coursii.  The  civil  law  was  the  Roman  law 
or  the  ecclesiastical  law,  and  never  the  living  laws  of  the  country. 
Medicine  was  taught  from  Arabian  te.xtbooks,  and  from  time  to 
time  the  revival  of  the  teachings  of  IIip|)ocrates  marked  a  renais¬ 
sance.  Reading  and  writing,  as  in  the  Europe  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
were  considered  as  pertaining  to  professionals,  an  ability  comparable 
to  that  of  wood  carving  or  pottery  manufacturing.  Charles  Peguy 
observes  that  the  masses  of  the  Protestant  peoples  did  not  l)egin  to 
read  until  after  the  Reformation,  nor  of  the  Catholic  peoples  until 
after  the  French  Revolution.  That  e.xplains  why  it  has  taken  100 
years  for  the  Latin-American  nations  to  awaken  to  the  fact  that 
popular  education  is  not  an  Utopian  dream  hut  an  urgent  and  abso¬ 
lute  necessity.  This  is  precisely  what  Mexico  has  discovered  during 
the  long  years  of  revolution. 

The  new  intellectual  awakening  of  Mexico,  as  throughout  all 
Latin  America  to-day,  is  instilling  self-confidence  into  the  people. 
Mexico  has  decided  to  jdace  itself  in  a  position  to  discuss  and  analyze 
the  foreign  artistic  and  intellectual  production,  instead  of  accepting 
it  uiKjm^stioningly,  and  also  hopes  to  find  among  her  o'wn  sons  crea¬ 
tions  of  distinctive  quality  that  will  form  a  national  cultural  founda¬ 
tion. 

The  prologue  of  this  lilx^ration  was  staged  in  thejyears  from  1906 
to  1911.  During  that  time,  under  the  Diaz  administration,  Mex¬ 
ican  intellectual  life  had  again  acquired  the  rigidity  of  the  Mid- 
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(ll«  Ages,  althougli  tho  ideas  were  of  the  XIX  century — whoUv  of 
the  XIX  century.  Our  “Weltanschauung”  was  ])redeterinined  not 
by  the  theology  of  Santo  Tonids  or  Duns  Scotus,  but  by  the  mod¬ 
ern  scienctw  as  interpreted  by  Comte,  Mill,  and  Spencer.  Posi¬ 
tivism  had  replace<l  scholasticism  in  tho  jmhlic  schools,  and  truth 
did  not  exist  outside  of  that.  The  liberalism  of  the  XVIII  century 
jis  applied  to  economy  and  ])olitics  was  considered  definitive.  In 
literatunt  the  tyranny  of  the  classics  had  been  supplanted  by  the 
modtds  of  nunlern  Paris.  In  ])ainting,  sculpture,  and  architecture 
tile  ailmirable  Mexican  traditions,  either  of  Indian  or  Colonial  origin, 
were  forgotten.  The  only  ojam  road  was  to  cojiy  Europe!  In  music 
matters  there  was  only  national  tradition  in  the  jiopular  songs,  but 
the  ladief  was  that  the  only  salvation  rested  in  Leipzig. 

For  years  Mexico  was  left  to  its  own  cultural  resources.  The 
continuous  civil  wars,  tho  frequent  hostility  of  the  cajiitalist  cla.ss 
and  the  governments  of  the  local  Mexican  States,  and  finally  the 
European  conflict,  were  aU  instrumental  to  this  isolation.  Mexico’s 
only  friends,  Latin  America,  were  either  too  far  away  or  too  poor  to 
lend  a  heljiing  hand.  This  isolation  that  woidd  have  taught  self- 
confidence  to  almost  any  nation  taught  Mexico  that  it  could  survive 
without  outside  help.  As  a  curious  example  we  can  cite  the  ca.se  of 
the  oj)era.  This  is  a  very  well-liked  form  of  entertainment  in  Mexico, 
but,  due  to  the  Eurojwan  war  and  to  the  revolution,  no  group  of 
fon^ign  singers  dared  to  include  Me.xico  in  a  tour.  Then  it  was  that 
in  Mexico  City  ojiera  companies  with  both  foreign  and  national 
talent  were  organized,  and  so  successfully  that  at  times  two  of  them 
were  giving  performances  during  the  same  season. 

What  has  btMin  the  result  of  this  isolation?  First  of  all,  the  realiza¬ 
tion  that  tho  social,  jiolitical,  and  economic  problems  of  Europe  are 
different  from  those  of  Mexico,  and  that  therefore  we  can  not  expect 
to  solve  our  problems  by  Euroiiean  methods.  Next,  the  conviction 
that  the  Mexican  spirit  is  Just  as  creative  as  any  other.  It  is  to  be 
doubted  whether  without  this  change  in  the  spiritual  field  original 
books  such  as  “  The  Suicide,”  by  Adolfo  Reyes;  “El  Monismo  Este- 
tico,”  by  Jos6  Vasconcelos;  or  “Life  as  Economy,  Unselfishness,  and 
Charity,”  by  Antonio  Caso,  could  over  have  been  produced;  or 
whether  invtistigations  as  monumental  as  that  initiated  by  Manuel 
Garni  o  in  the  valley  of  Teotihuacan,  or  the  study  of  Mexican  primi¬ 
tive  design,  by  Adolfo  Best  Maugard,  or  the  mural  paintings  of 
Diego  Rivera  and  his  conk^mporaries  would  have  been  possible. 

There  is  a  manift«t  desire  in  Mexico  to-day  to  prefer  the  native 
materials  and  native  themes  in  arts  and  sciences,  and  also  to  create 
new  methods,  since  European  methods  are  not  adapted  to  this 
environment. 

In  pictorial  art  the  justice  of  this  decision  is  clearly  manifested. 
We  have  first  the  works  of  Rivera  repnwenting  Mexican  life  in  his 
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lmg«  mural  ])aintings  that  cover  the  walls  of  the  Ministry  of  Public 
Kducation  and  those  of  the  agricultural  school  which  embody  the 
s|>irit  of  the  majority  of  the  young  artists  who  now  aim  to  interi)ret 
on  canvas  their  country,  its  manners  and  customs.  We  nnist  in 
justice  recognize  that  this  nationalistic  movement  was  initiated  in 
the  “Hall  of  Free  Discussion,”  decorated  under  the  direction  of 
KolxTto  Monten«(gro,  the  great  stained  glass  windows  of  which  have 
the  unusual  merit  of  being  wholly  Mexican  production  from  the 
original  design  up  to  the  actual  glass-making  ])rocess. 

'Phe  new  teachings  of  design  initiated  by  Adolfo  Best  Maugard 
and  now  continued  under  the  direction  of  M.  Kodriguez  Lozano, 
represent  the  best  directed  effort  to  determine  the  essential  cliRvac- 
teristics  of  the  art  of  an  American  race.  The  Mexican  designs  that 
re|)resent  the  highest  develoj;ment  of  the  ancient  Indian  spirit  and 
civilization  have  survived  till  our  day  through  the  arts.  They  are 
marked  by  seven  fundamentals:  The  straight  line,  the  zig-zag  line, 
the  curve,  the  circle,  half  circle,  the  undulation  and  spiral,  that  com¬ 
bine  in  static  or  dynamic  series. 

Architecture  is  not  backward  either.  Acevedo  and  Federico  M^ris- 
cal  initiated  in  1913  the  movement  in  favor  of  the  Mexican  colo¬ 
nial  style,  and  this  labor  was  continued  by  well-known  artists  such 
as  Manuel  Komero  de  Terreros.  Ten  years  later  the  new  sub¬ 
urbs  of  Mexico  City,  where  prior  to  this  time  all  buildings  hail  the 
architectural  stamp  of  the  French  hotel  or  the  Swdss  chalet,  consist 
of  constructions  showing  the  style  and  characteristics  of  Spanish 
colonial  times  adapted  to  modern  use.  These  buildings  do  not 
only  follow  the  old  style  but  also  utilize  the  old  materials,  “  Tezontle,” 
the  dark  red  stone,  the  “  Chiluca,”  a  gray  variety,  and  even  the 
Spanish  tiles.  This  gives  to  the  city  its  ])roper  and  natural  char¬ 
acter,  adding  a  new  beauty  to  that  of  the  ancestral  ])alaccs  of  old 
Mexico. 

MUSIC 

In  music,  ])rogress  is  not  so  marked.  In  Mexico  this  art  has  not 
attained  the  develoj)mont  it  has  in  South  America.  However, 
e.verybody  sings,  everybody  is  interested  in  the  folk  songs,  and  folk 
songs  are  taught  in  the  schools.  Just  as  primitive  Mexican  design 
is  taught,  in  an  effort  to  establish  a  native  school  of  music.  No 
standards  either  hTic  or  of  orientation,  either  classical  or  j)opular, 
have  been  established  in  this  branch.  Not  even  the.  essential  dis¬ 
tinction  is  made  between  the  genuine  native  song  and  the  composi¬ 
tions  of  modern  musicians.  Beginning  with  the  works  of  Manuel 
Ponce,  a  wonderful  composer,  but  shy  innovator,  who  started  his 
series  of  ]>o])ular  songs  in  1910,  public  interest  awakened  and  is 
gradually  increasing.  To-<lay  there  is  a  tendency  to  im])rove  Ponce’s 
haul  in  the  works  of  ('arlos  Fhavez  Ramirez,  a  yoimg  Mexican 
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composiir  wlio  lias  hatl  the  ability  to  present  the  jirohlein  of  Mexican 
music  since  its  origin,  that  is  to  say,  starting  with  the  fundamentals 
of  tone.  In  addition,  there  seem  to  be  great  possibilities  in  the 
“Orquesta  Tipica,”  a  genuine  Mexican  symphonic  orchestra  in 
which  a  large  number  of  musical  instruments  are  successfully  com¬ 
bined.  It  would  he  interesting  to  know  what  reactions  this  would 
produce  in  men  like  Stravinsky  or  Falla. 

LrrER.ATURE 

In  literature  the  new  orientations  are  not  so  numerous  and  clear 
as  in  architecture  and  painting,  although  there  is  no  lack  of  ten¬ 
dencies  as  happens  in  music,  since  literature  has  always  been  original 
in  Me.xico,  even  during  the  jieriods  in  which  the  Eurojiean  influence 
was  strongest.  The  Mexican  spirit  has  made  its  unmistakable  liter¬ 
ary  mark  ever  since  the  time  of  .luan  Ruiz  de  Alarcon  and  Sor 
Juana  Inez  de  la  Ouz. 

In  the  jiresent  jieriod,  this  of  the  Revolution,  it  is  evident  that 
Mexican  writers  have  now  more  audacity,  jiarticularly  in  the  philo¬ 
sophic  order.  As  was  to  he  expected  national  themes  are  much  in 
vogue.  In  jimitry  Ramon  Lopez  Velarde,  who  died  before  maturity 
in  1921,  gave  originality  to  his  interpretations  of  provincial  topics 
and  raised  himself  to  a  higher  jdane  in  his  “Suave  Patria.”  In 
his  wake  the  new  generation  of  poets  follow  his  ideals.  In  the  field 
of  the  novel  national  thenuw  have  for  more  than  100  years  been 
exploited;  hut  now,  due  to  the  increase  of  publication,  themt«  are 
more  i)rolific  and  short  stories  have  made  their  apjjearance.  In  the 
drama  there  have  been  many  attemjits,  hut  so  far  they  have  attained 
))opularity  in  the  form  of  musical  comediiis  and  reviews  only.  Never- 
thelciss,  Eduardo  Villasenor  and  Rafael  Saavedra  with  their  sjTithetic 
drama  are  making  history,  and  a  strong  tendency  can  now  be  de¬ 
tected  toward  cooperation  among  the  younger  element  in  this  field. 

The  masses  of  the  ])eoi)le  have  also  Ikuui  spiritually  transformed 
through  the  Revolution,  not  only  because  they  now  have  bett<T 
educational  opportunities,  hut  because  they  have  found  out  that 
tlu\y  too  have  human  rights  and  that  among  tlufse  is  the  right  to 
acijuire  an  education.  Instead  of  the  old  sullen  expression  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  faces  of  the  doA\nitrodden  Mexican  ])eople,  there  is 
now  a  shining  hope.  To-day  they  jday  and  laugh  as  they  never  did 
before.  They  have  a.sserted  themselves.  Nothing  symbolizes  better 
the  Mexico  of  to-day  than  the  mural  painting  by  Diego  Rivera 
depicting  a  group  of  armed  revolutionists  stopping  to  rest  in  a  rural 
village  where  the  school  teacher  surrounded  by  his  pupils,  all  well 
dressed  and  eagerly  intent  on  their  work,  suggests  a  vision  of  a  better 
and  happier  future. 
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GAFFKftE-GUINLE  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  STUDY  AND 
PROPHYLAXIS  OF  SOCIAL  DISEASES 

Students  of  the  economic  development  of  Brazil  are  all  too 
unconscious  of  the  fact  that  the  basis  of  her  present  growth 
and  prosperity  lies  in  the  reduction  of  her  death  rate  and  the 
increase  in  the  efliciency  of  her  people  through  the  raising 
of  the  standard  of  public  health. 

For  many  generations  not  only  was  the  loss  of  her  native-born 
population  through  tropical  and  social  diseases  appalling,  but  the 
prevalence  of  these  diseases  made  Brazil  undesirable  for  colonization 
from  Europe,  and  depleted  the  ranks  of  such  colonists  as  ventured 
to  settle  here.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  at  the  end  of  the  first  quarter 
of  the  twentieth  century,  Brazil  has  the  greatest  wealth  on  earth  in 
uncultivated  rich  lands,  uncut  forests,  undeveloped  natural  vegetable 
products,  and  latent  rich  mineral  resources — uncounted  square  miles 
of  territory  lying  fallow  since  the  creation  of  man.  There  have 
never  been  until  these  last  four  yeai-s  a  sufficient  number  of  men  in 
Brazil  to  more  than  scratch  a  hit  along  her  seacoast  and  water-ways. 

Brazil  has  changed  from  an  “enormous  open  hospital,”  as  Dr. 
Oswaldo  (’ruz  described  it  when  he  tackled  the  job  more  than  a 
(juarter  of  a  century  ago.  The  fight  against  sickness  in  a  country 
where  germs  multiply  under  a  warm  sun  365  days  of  the  year  should 
make  one  of  the  most  dramatic  stories  of  this  time,  were  it  possible 
to  visualize  the  slow  conquering  of  yellow  fever,  smallpox,  hookworm, 
and  Chagas’  disease.  The  progress  is  marked  by  the  gift  to  the 
world  of  Brazil’s  really  great  scientists,  Oswaldo  Cruz  and  Carlos 
(’hagas,  and  their  contributions  to  tropical  medicine. 

Most  of  the  work  has  been  done  quietly,  the  public  records  existing 
in  the  useful  lives  of  thousands  of  Brazilians  who  in  another  genera¬ 
tion  would  have  been  rotting  in  their  graves. 

The  last  and  most  difficult  health  undertakings  have  been  the 
fight  against  tuberculosis,  which  is  another  story,  and  the  attack 
upon  social  diseases,  which  is  the  subject  of  this  one. 

That  so  complete  and  so  concerted  an  attack  can  be  made  on 
social  diseases  is  due  to  two  pioneers,  Candido  Gaffr6e  and  Eduardo 
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Palassin  Guinle,  who  came  to  Brazil  in  their  youth,  remained  friends 
throughout  their  lives  and  built  up  their  enormous  fortunes  side  by 
side.  Always  charitabl}'  inclined,  they  both  gave  generously  during 
their  lives  to  all  causes  which  make  for  happier  and  better  living  for 
the  Brazilian  people.  There  could  be  no  more  fitting  memorial 
to  their  names  and  work  than  the  Gaffree-Guinle  Foundation, 
oi-ganized  by  the  Guinle  family  in  their  honor. 

The  Fundavm)  Gaffree  e  Guinle  consists  of  a  large  central  hospital, 
several  dispensaruw,  and  a  research  institute,  among  other  buildings. 
The  hospital  or  group  of  hospitals,  for  the  central  organization  will 
he  a  really  beautiful  series  of  buildings  when  completed,  and  the  only 
one  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  for  its  numerous  departments  and 
pavilions  will  have  but  one  desideratum — the  protection  of  the 
population. 

Several  of  the  dispensaries  are  already  built  and  have  capable  staffs 
attending  daily  to  a  numerous  clientele.  All  services  are,  of  course, 
gratis,  and  the  good  work  being  done  is  of  inestimable  benefit  to 
the  population  at  large.  The  plans  for  the  central  hospital  were 
originated  and  drawn  up  by  the  well-known  Brazilian  civil  engineer. 
Dr.  A.  Porto  d’Ave,  head  of  the  firm  of  Porto  d’Ave  &  Co. 

The  organization  of  the  humanitarian  Gaffree-Guinle  undertaking 
follows  out  an  absolutely  new  plan.  It  is  based  on  a  100  per  cent 
Brazilian  system  that  has  been  approved  by  the  great  international 
scientists  who  have  studietl  it  in  llio  recently. 

Eminent  specialists  both  at  home  and  abroad  have  given  the 
Gaffree-Guinle  Foundation  plan  careful  attention,  and  after  studying 
it  in  all  its  multiple  details,  have  unanimously  approved  of  it. 
The  Brazilian  specialists,  Pn)f.  Eduardo  Kabello  and  Dr.  Gilberto 
Moura,  dedicated  their  valuable  time  collaborating  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  Gaffree-Guinle  Foimdation  Hospital  and  their  aid  has 
been  most  efficient.  Regarding  the  general  oi^anization  of  the 
hospital  the  great  international  authorities  on  the  matter.  Professors 
Unna  and  Bischoff,  have  WTitten  from  Germany  enthusiastic  epistles 
in  which  they  surest  future  technical  installations  for  the  edifice 
under  construction.  Professor  Bischoff  was  quite  carried  away  by 
the  Gaffr6e-Guinle  plans  for  the  defense  of  the  public  against  the 
worst  evil  that  has  menaced  its  health  and  well-being  throughout  the 
centuries,  and  in  •WTiting  stated  in  part : 

*  *  *  The  action  of  the  Gaffree-Guinle  Foundation  will  not  be  restricted  to 

Brazil,  but  through  the  teachings  and  discoveries  that  surely  will  residt  from  the 
great  Institute  of  Scientific  Research  annexed  to  the  hospital,  will  di.stributc  its 
results  throughout  the  world  on  behalf  of  the  entire  human  race. 

HOSPITAL  PROGRAM 

The  hospital  of  the  Gaffree-Guinle  Foimdation  will  attend  simul¬ 
taneously  to  the  care  of  tho.se  seriously  ill,  will  isolate  contagious 
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patients,  treat  out-patients,  restriet  the  propagation  of  disease,  carry 
out  technical  studies  on  modern  therapeutics  and  scientific  research, 
and  institute  a  specialized  course  of  study  for  the  students  of  the 
Academy  of  Medicine. 

The  hospital  will  contain  10  infirmaries  for  the  poor,  and  in  these 
wards  there  will  be  180  beds.  Each  infirmary  will  have  a  separate 
isolation  ward  containing  4  beds,  thereby  bringing  up  the  total  to 
220  ])eds.  There  will  also  be  a  special  section  with  comfortable 
accommodations  calculated  to  attract  patients  able  to  pa}'.  This 
section  will  contain  24  rooms  on  the  first  floor,  where  patients  can  be 
treated  with  all  due  privacy.  The  installations  set  apart  for  this 
class  of  patients,  although  situated  in  the  main  building,  are  quite 
isolated,  having  a  private  entrance  and  garden. 

Besides  the  above-mentioned  rooms,  there  will  be  14  suites  for 
])atients  desirous  of  still  higher-priced  accommodations.  Thus,  in¬ 
cluding  the  special  section,  the  total  accommodation  of  the  hospital 
will  be  320  beds. 

INFIRMARIES 

Each  infirmary  will  contain  22  beds,  18  of  which  will  be  placed  in 
the  main  dormitory  and  4  in  the  isolation  ward.  The  beds  will  be 
])laced  1  meter  40  centimeters  apart  and  between  every  2  beds  there 
will  be  a  window.  Under  this  plan  two  patients  may  be  treated 
simultaneously. 

The  following  rooms  communicate  directly  with  the  general  dormi¬ 
tory.  On  one  side :  Service  room  for  the  sterilization  of  apparatus  and 
other  services;  bathrooms  and  lavatories.  On  the  other  side:  Treat¬ 
ment  room,  small  laboratory,’  and  pharmacy  for  emei^ency  cases. 

Thanks  to  this  .system  the  hygiene  and  treatment  of  the  infirmary 
patients  can  be  carried  out  on  the  spot.  At  the  front  of  each  infirmary 
there  will  ])e  an  attractively  furnished,  well-aired  recreation  parlor, 
where  patients  able  to  walk  may  take  their  meals  and  spend  a  few 
hours  daily.  On  the  right-hand  side  of  this  parlor  there  willbe  a  small 
diet  kitchen,  furnished  from  the  central  kitchen  by  means  of  thermal 
cars.  On  the  left-hand  side,  will  be  the  nurses’  quarters,  where  they 
may  rest  in  the  time  accorded  them  off  duty.  These  quarters  will 
contain  everything  necessary  for  the  comfort  of  the  nurses.  Com¬ 
municating  with  the  nurses’  quarters  by  a  small  passage  will  be  the 
infirmary  archives  where  the  doctor  on  duty  will  leave  his  wTitten 
instructions  for  treatment  of  the  patients  and  will  file  the  reports, 
which  will  be  for^varded  finally  to  the  general  medical  archives. 

As  already  stated,  the  normal  capacity  of  each  isolation  ward  is  four 
l)eds,  but  in  case  of  necessity  this  may  be  doubled.  Each  isolation 
ward  consists  of  two  rooms  separated  by  a  common  service  room  and 
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having  a  small  passageway  for  communication  purposes.  These 
rooms  are  for  serious  cases.  They  will  also  be  used  to  isolate  without 
delay  patients  showing  signs  of  epidemic  outbreaks.  Each  infirmary 
will  have  a  linen  room,  a  storeroom,  and  two  toilets  for  the  staff. 
Soiled  clothing  will  be  automatically  sent  down  through  conduit 
tubes  fixed  into  the  comers  of  the  building,  to  the  deposit  below^ 
fmm  whence  it  will  be  dailj’  transported  to  the  laundry. 

THE  MATERNITY  W'ARD 

The  hospital  will  contain  a  splendid  maternity  ward  for  a  total  of 
44  patients.  This  ward  w'ill  have  every  modern  improvement. 
Everything  humanly  possible  will  be  done  for  patients  during  their 
stay  in  this  ward. 

DISPENSARIES 

The  principal  entrance  to  the  Gaffree-Guinle  Foundation  Hospital 
will  consist  of  a  large  central  courtyard  of  rectangular  shape,  con¬ 
taining  a  huge  garden  and  built  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  plenty  of 
light  and  air  to  the  various  buildings.  In  the  patio  are  to  be  con¬ 
structed  two  dispensaries,  one  for  men  and  the  other  for  women  and 
children.  The  men’s  dispensary  will  consist  of  three  general  con¬ 
sulting  rooms  for  the  classification  of  those  who  visit  the  hospital 
for  the  first  time.  Near  the  consulting  rooms  is  the  collection  room, 
where  the  material  for  the  Great  Laboratory  of  Analyses,  adjoining 
the  hospital,  will  be  kept.  There  will  also  be  a  cystoscopia  chamber, 
annexed  to  which  will  be  the  large  treatment  chamber,  divided  by 
a  wide  central  corridor  with  seven  compartments  on  one  side  for 
the  multiple  requirements  of  the  treatment  processes,  and  on  the 
other  side  10  small  rooms  for  autotreatment  of  patients  properly 
instructed.  Communicating  with  this  chamber  will  be  another  for 
minor  operations  and  a  room  with  beds  in  which  patients  may  rest 
after  operations,  etc.  The  injection  room  will  be  partitioned  off  in 
a  way  such  as  to  allow  the  simultaneous  treatment  of  five  patients. 
Besides,  there  will  be  two  waiting  rooms,  the  smaller  one  for  new 
patients  and  the  larger  one  for  those  undergoing  treatment.  The 
large  waiting  room  will  have  seating  accommodations  for  200 
patients. 

The  plan  of  the  dispensary  for  women  and  children  is  similar  to 
that  of  the  men’s  dispensary,  the  extra  sections  being:  Gynecological 
consulting  room,  cystoscopic  chamber,  gynecological  treatment  room, 
which  is  subdivided  into  six  small  rooms,  small  operating  chamber, 
room  with  beds,  injection  compartments,  and  a  pediatrac  consulting 
room.  The  outside  dispensaries  of  the  Gaffree-Guinle  Foundation, 
of  which  there  are  several  in  the  city,  are  able  to  comfortably  take 
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care  of  2,000  patients  a  day.  They  are  so  well  organized  that  not 
less  than  45  patients  can  be  operated  on  simultaneously,  each  in 
a  private  compartment,  rigid  privacy  being  observed. 

The  organization  of  the  hydrotherapeutic  section  is  technically  as 
follows:  Doctor’s  consulting  room,  massage  room,  douches,  light 
and  steam  baths,  sulphur  baths,  and  orthopedic  gymnastic  room 
with  the  latest  devices. 

The  electro-therapeutic  section  contains  the  following  installations: 
Electrologist’s  consulting  room,  radio-diagnosis  room,  radiothera- 
peutic  room,  dark  room,  negative  archives,  mecanotherapeutics, 
galvanic  current,  pantheostato,  ozon6,  bagrane  chair,  cardiograph, 
condenser,  diathermia,  high  frequency,  hydro-electric,  light  and  ultra¬ 
violet  baths. 

ADMISSION  OF  PATIENTS 

The  important  duty  of  admitting  and  classifying  patients  is  carried 
out  by  the  various  dispensaries  of  the  Gaffr^e-Guinle  Foundation 
located  throughout  Rio  and 'also  by  the  dispensaries  situated  in 
the  main  hospital  of  the  Foundation.  The  admission  departments 
are  divided  into  two  sections,  masculine  and  feminine,  each  having 
the  following  subdivisions:  Registry  office,  linen  room,  dressing  room, 
lavatory  and  bath  rooms,  and  store  room  for  clothes  and  valuables. 
After  having  been  properly  disinfected  in  the  apparatus  especially 
constructed  for  this  service,  the  clothes  and  other  property  of  each 
patient  will  be  put  into  a  sailcloth  hag  and  hung  up  on  the  overhead 
rods  in  the  storeroom. 

Although  each  ward  has  its  own  private  chamber  for  minor  oper¬ 
ations,  the  Gaffr6e-Guinle  Foundation  Hospital  has  a  large  operating 
chamber,  organized  on  the  most  modern  lines,  with  an  anesthetizing 
room,  surgeons’  disinfection  room,  sterilization  room,  surgical  instru¬ 
ments’  room,  nurses’  room,  and  medicine  room. 

The  air  of  the  operating  chamber  will  be  completely  purified  and 
renovated  before  an  operation,  and  will  be  kept  always  in  circulation. 

A  large  amphitheater  or  lecture  hall  will  be  built  on  the  first  floor 
of  the  main  building  of  the  Gaffr6e-Guinle  Foundation.  There  will 
also  be  an  anatomical  museum  and  a  library  to  help  students  who 
wish  to  specialize. 

The  Scientific  Research  Institute  referred  to  by  Profes.sor  Bischoff 
of  Berlin  was  organized  in  accordance  with  the  indications  of  the 
Brazilian  bacteriologist.  Dr.  Gomes  de  Faria,  and  is  subdivided  as 
follows:  Ground  floor — chamber  for  the  dead,  autopsy  chamber,  ana¬ 
tomical  deposit,  machine  room,  offices,  doctor’s  rooms,  private  lab¬ 
oratory,  sterilization,  bottle-washing  and  culture  department,  and 
senim  cold  storage. 
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First  floor:  On  this  floor  are  the  following  laboratories — Anatomi¬ 
cal,  therapeutical,  chemical,  physico-chemical,  micni-photographic, 
bacteriological,  serological,  and  private. 

In  the  anne.\  is  the  experimental  section  wdiich  Ls  subdivided  into 
the  following  chambers  or  departments:  Chamber  for  the  inoculation 
and  preservation  of  small  animals;  autopsy  chamber;  sterilization 
chamber;  stalls  for  lai^e  animals,  stalls  for  small  animals,  monkey 
cages,  rat-hreeding  house,  pigeon  coops,  large  cage  for  living  birds. 

DIRECTING  AND  MEDICAL  BOARDS 

In  the  medical  hoard  section  there  wilt  be  a  comfortable  office 
for  the  director  of  the  hospital,  other  offices,  general  medical  archives, 
and  a  salon  for  the  regular  meetings  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Foundation. 

The  administration  section  is  subdivided  as  follows:  Administra¬ 
tor’s  office,  cashier’s  department  offices,  archives  and  lavatory. 
In  the  same  section  there  will  be  a  targe  waiting  room,  capable 
of  holding  the  considerable  number  of  people  who  will  visit  there. 
The  responsibility  of  the  administration  is  not  limited  to  the  business 
end  of  the  Foundation  hut  also  includes  the  following  departments: 
Laundry,  cremation  of  garbage,  water  filtration,  general  stores, 
workshops,  garage,  kitchen,  cold  storage,  light  and  power,  personnel 
and  quarters  for  same,  etc. 

In  the  administrative  section  annex  is  the  social  service  depart¬ 
ment  in  chaise  of  the  corps  of  visiting  nurses  who  are  doing  their 
best  to  combat  the  world’s  greatest  evil. 

Construction  of  the  great  (laffree-Guinle  Foundatif)n  Hospital 
will  cost  7,()()()  contos  of  reis,®  and  the  edifice  should  he  reatly  before 
the  end  of  the  year.  Although  the  main  hospital  is  not  built  jus  yet 
the  Foundation  luis  for  several  months  been  carrying  out  its  splendid 
work  at  its  six  amhulatorios  or  dispensaries  scattered  thnjughout  the 
city.  For  the  last  10  months  of  1924  the  Foundation  spent  not  less 
than  2,972  contos  at  its  various  dispensaries  in  examinations, 
and  in  providing  neosalvarsan,  mercury,  sodium  iodide,  and  various 
other  forms  of  injections,  and  in  taking  Wassermann  blood  reactions. 

In  a  letter  addressed  to  Pn)f.  Eduardo  Rahello,  Dr.  J.  D.  Ijong, 
Assistant  Surgeon  General  of  the  Public  Health  Service  of  the  United 
States,  says  in  part: 

My  dear  Doctor  Rabello:  Now  that  the  Red  Cross  Conference  is  over,  I  have 
a  little  spare  time  in  which  to  think  about  those  who  have  been  so  kind  to  me  on 
this  trip — including  yourself.  I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  copy  of  your  booklet 
and  especially  for  the  trouble  you  took  in  showing  me  the  ambulatories  or  dis 

>  The  par  value  of  1  conto  of  reis  gold  is  $546. 
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pensaries  in  Rio,  which  are  the  best  I  have  ever  seen,  and  when  the  new  GafFr4e- 
Guinle  Foundation  Hospital  is  ready,  it  will  be  one  of  the  best  and  will  obtain 
rapidly  very  satisfactory  results. 

Your  work  is  unique,  and  I  have  never  before  heard  of  such  a  notable  under¬ 
taking  anywhere  else.  *  *  ♦ 

Hospital  and  social  welfare  workers  everywhere,  particularly  those 
concerned  with  the  prophylaxis  of  venereal  diseases,  will  follow  with 
keen  interest  the  operation  of  the  great  Gaffr^e-Guinle  Foundation, 
which  promises  so  much  not  only  for  the  health  of  Brazilians  but, 
through  its  research  division,  for  the  well-being  of  mankind  in  general. 
With  its  predecessor  in  the  field  of  cancer,  the  Oswaldo  Cruz  Foimda- 
tion,  and  with  the  Brazilian  Anti-Tuberculosis  Society,  the  Gaffr6e- 
Guinle  Foundation  was  given  hearty  recognition  and  commendation 
by  President  Bemardes  in  his  recent  message  to  the  Brazilian  Con¬ 
gress,  as  a  shining  example  of  private  initiative,  whose  cooperation 
the  Government  gladly  utilizes  in  one  of  its  chief  functions,  the  con¬ 
servation  of  pubUc  health. 

II 

FEDERICO  SANTA  MARIA  EDUCATIONAL  FOUNDATION 

Seflor  Federico  Santa  Maria,  who  died  recently  in  Paris,  bequeathed 
his  entire  fortune,  variously  estimated  at  50,000,000  to  100,000,000 
pesos,  to  the  city  of  Valparaiso  for  educational  and  charitable  purposes 
specified  in  his  will.  Provision  is  made  for  several  annuities,  but  the 
principal  devoted  to  this  purpose  also  reverts  to  the  educational 
foundation. 

“I  desire  to  say  to  my  fellow  citizens,”  writes  Seftor  Santa  Maria 
in  the  preamble  of  his  remarkable  will,  “  that  the  last  30  years  of  my 
life  were  entirely  devoted  to  altruistic  purposes,. in  accordance  with 
which  I  made  my  first  will  in  1894,  bequeathing  a  university  to  the 
city  of  Valparaiso,  but  in  the  course  of  time  [the  will  in  question  is 
dated  January  5,  1920]  experience  showed  me  that  such  action  was  a 
mistake  and  that  it  was  of  prime  importance  to  uplift  the  proletariat 
of  my  country.  I  therefore  conceived  a  plan  in  accordance  with  which 
I  give  my  mite  first  to  childhood,  itself,  secondly  to  the  primary  school, 
then  to  the  vocational  school  and  finally  to  a  college  of  engineering, 
placing  it  within  the  power  of  the  deserving  boy  without  money  to 
attain  the  highest  degree  of  human  knowledge,  it  being  the  duty  of 
the  wealthy  class  to  contribute  to  the  intellectual  development  of  the 
proletariat.” 

The  chief  provisions  of  this  remarkable  will  follow: 

Part  of  the  estate  or  its  income  shall  be  applied  to  found  in  the  city  of  Val¬ 
paraiso  a  vocational  school  for  boarding  and  day  pupils.  There  shall  be  admitted 
104234— 26t— Bull.  8 - 5 
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as  boarding  pupils  only  children  of  poor  parents  who  have  made  good  records  in 
the  primary  schools,  including  two  or  more  from  each  province  of  Chile.  In¬ 
struction,  board,  lodging  and  clothing  will  all  be  furnished  free  to  boarding  pupils. 
Those  distinguishing  themselves  will  be  eligible  to  continue  on  the  same  basis 
in  the  college  of  engineering  also  to  be  founded  under  the  terms  of  the  will;  in 
this  college  will  be  taught  civil,  railway,  industrial,  mining,  hydraulic,  electrical 
and  other  branches  of  engineering.  Both  the  school  and  the  college  will  be  lay 
institutions,  and  will  be  named  in  honor  of  Jos4  Miguel  Carrera,  who  gave  the 
first  rallying  cry  for  Chilean  independence. 

All  members  of  the  faculty  shall  be  foreigners,  without  distinction  of  nationality, 
for  the  first  10  years  after  the  school  and  college  are  founded,  but  at  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  this  period  Chileans  may  be  placed  on  the  faculty.  It  is  recommended, 
however,  that  some  positions  should  always  be  filled  by  foreigners. 

The  administration  of  the  school  and  college,  on  both  the  academic  and  financial 
sides,  shall  be  vested  in  a  council  composed  of  the  faculty  and  of  the  executors, 
new  members  taking  the  place  of  the  latter  after  their  death.  [The  executors 
named  were  Sefiores  Augustin  Edwards,  Juan  Brown  Caces,  Carlos  Van  Buren,  and 
Andrew  Geddes.] 

Not  more  than  25  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  the  estate  is  to  be  invested  in 
purchasing  the  land  and  constructing  the  buildings  for  the  school  and  college. 
Each  year  10  per  cent  of  the  income  shall  be  set  aside  as  a  reserve  fund  and 
allowed  to  accumulate  for  10  years,  when  a  new  industrial  or  commercial  school 
shall  be  founded,  and  so  on  subsequently,  the  money  being  used  for  schools, 
other  institutions  contributing  to  the  national  progress,  improvements  to  the 
Jos4  Miguel  Carrera  School  or  College,  or  fellowships  awarded  to  students  in  the 
school  or  college  for  advanced  study  in  the  United  States  or  Europe,  but  pref¬ 
erably  in  the  former.  Those  studying  on  fellowships  must  sign  a  contract 
promising  to  return  to  Chile  and  teach  in  the  Jos^  Miguel  Carrera  School  or 
College,  if  there  is  a  vacancy,  or  if  not,  to  occupy  themselves  in  the  Republic. 

If  for  any  reason  the  provisions  of  the  will  relating  to  the  founding  of  the  school 
and  college  can  not  be  carried  out,  the  estate  shall  be  given  to  one  or  more  technical 
institutions  in  the  United  States. 

Five  thousand  shares  of  stock  and  500,000  pesos  are  left  to  the  Valparaiso 
Society  for  the  Protection  of  Children. 

Two  thousand  shares  of  stock  and  300,000  pesos  are  bequeathed  to  the  Artisans’ 
Association  of  Valparaiso  for  the  extension  of  its  schools  for  women. 

Educators,  social  workers  and  humanists,  everywhere,  will  be 
interested  in  following  the  development  of  this  Foundation,  not 
only  because  of  the  broad  liberality  and  clear  vision  which  inspired 
it,  but  also  because  all  enduring  human  progress  must,  in  the  ulti¬ 
mate  analysis,  be  rooted  in  the  education  of  the  people. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  pioneer  educational  Foundation  is  but 
the  first  of  a  series  whereby  national  life  not  only  in  Chile,  but  in 
all  the  Latin  American  countries,  will  be  immeasurably  strengthened 
and  enriched. 


TWO  HUNDRED  TIMES 
AS  SWEET  AS  SUGAR 

From  the  desert  regions  of  eastern  Paraguay  comes  a  plant 
containing  a  substance  nearly  two  himdred  times  as  sweet 
as  cane  sugar.  American  scientists  are  experimenting  to  see 
whether  its  saccharine  properties  may  not  be  valuable  in 
modem  diet.  From  an  article  contributed  to  Good  Health  (Battle 
Creek,  Mich.)  by  Paul  Popenoe,  we  quote  the  following  interesting 
description; 

The  plant,  which  goes  under  the  simple  name  of  ka-&-he-4  (don’t  fail  to  pro¬ 
nounce  the  accents;  they  are  very  important)  among  the  South  American 
Indians,  belongs  to  the  family  of  composites,  of  which  the  sunflower  and  daisy 
are  familiar  representatives.  Its  scientific  name  is  Slevia  rebaudiana. 

The  sweetness  which  it  contains,  is  not  a  sugar,  but  a  glucosid  somewhat  similar 
to  that  found  in  the  root  of  licorice.  The  leaves  are  dried  and  ground  up,  and  a 
pinch  of  them  is  added  to  anything  that  requires  sweetening;  or  they  may  be 
soaked  in  water  and  a  sweet  liquor  prepared.  One  of  the  most  valuable  qualities 
of  this  liquid  is  that  it  does  not  ferment,  as  a  sirup  does.  It  might  therefore  be 
particularly  useful  in  hot  weather,  when  sugar  solutions  ferment  quickly. 

The  possible  uses  of  such  a  plant  as  this  are  more  or  less  obvious.  It  will 
particularly  interest  sufferers  from  diabetes,  promising  to  furnish  them  with  a 
sweetening  that  has  none  of  the  harmful  properties  of  sugar. 

Its  nonfermentability  may  be  of  value  commercially,  as  in  the  preparation  of 
sweetened  beverages.  It  would  also  be  of  value,  from  this  point  of  view,  because 
it  would  not  tend  to  favor  the  growth  of  bacteria  in  the  mouth. 

Extensive  tests  will  be  required,  of  course,  before  it  can  be  said  that  the  new 
substance  is  wholesome  and  free  from  all  deleterious  effects. 

If  it  proves  to  be  reasonably  satisfactory  in  this  particular,  it  may  have  a  real 
place  in  modern  diet.  The  form  of  sweetening  almost  universally  used  is  cane 
sugar,  but  this  is  often  objectionable  because  it  is  a  producer  of  energy  as  well, 
and  requires  the  user  to  digest  a  concentratecj  and  irritating  food,  when  he  perhaps 
wants  no  food  at  all  in  that  connection,  but  merely  sweetening. 

Many  of  the  objections  to  cane  sugar  can  be  avoided  by  using  a  fruit  sugar  or 
malt  sugar;  but  these  are  equally  producers  of  energy.  The  extract  of  ka-4-he-4 
would,  like  saccharine,  be  a  simple  sweetening,  with  little  or  no  food  value. 

The  introduction  to  science  of  this  rare  plant  is  due  to  the  veteran  Paraguayan 
botanist.  Dr.  Moists  S.  Bertoni,  who  first  heard  of  it  from  Indians  about  1887, 
and  sought  it  for  many  years  until  in  1899  he  finally  received  from  a  friend  a 
little  packet  of  broken  leaves,  stems,  and  flowers,  from  which  he  was  able  to 
make  the  first  description  of  it. 

Four  years  later  a  Catholic  priest  succeeded  in  getting  a  single  live  plant  and 
sent  it  to  Doctor  Bertoni,  who  grew  it  andJias  in  later  years  been  able  to  furnish 
specimens  to  other  persons  interested.  The  Office  of  Foreign  Seed  and  Plant 
Introduction  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C., 
recently  secured  a  packet  of  seeds,  from  which  it  has  grown  800  plants  to  distribute 
to  experimenters  in  the  United  States. 

■  From  Literary  Digetl,  January  17,  19%. 
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The  plant  has  perennial  roots,  so  that  cutting  the  stem  does  not  terminate  its 
life.  Doctor  Bertoni  calculated  that  two  crops  might  be  cut  each  year,  with  a 
possible  total  yield  of  two  or  three  tons  to  the  acre. 

Prolonged  tests  will  be  necessary  to  establish  the  real  value  of  this  new  plant 
immigrant,  but  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  interesting  that  has  come  to  the 
United  States  in  recent  years,  and  at  first  sight  seems  to  offer  great  possibilities. 

The  editor  of  Good  Health  furnishes  the  following  additional  infor¬ 
mative  note,  which  indicates  that  the  newly  discovered  plant  may  need 
to  be  studied  a  little  more  before  it  is  adopted  it  as  a  perfect  sub¬ 
stitute  for  sugar. 

Chemical  studies  which  have  been  made  of  the  ka-d-he-4  show  that  beside  the 
sweet  glucosid,  Stevia  rebaudiana  contains  another  substance  much  sweeter, 
rebaudin,  which  is  a  compound  of  the  former  named  substance,  and  which  may 
possibly  be  more  or  less  toxic,  since  it  seems  to  belong  to  a  class  of  substances 
known  as  aaponis,  which  are  hemolytic,  that  is,  possess  the  property  of  being  able 
to  dissolve  blood  corpuscles.  Evidently,  careful  study  of  the  physiologic  prop¬ 
erties  of  this  plant  will  be  necessary  before  it  can  be  determined  whether  it  can 
be  properly  used  as  a  food. 
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Argentine  exports. — The  Review  of  the  River  Plate  for  May  7, 
1926,  gives  the  following  figures  on  the  grain,  butter,  and  sheepskin 
exports  for  the  period  between  January  1  and  May  6,  1926,  as  follows: 

Exports  January  1-May  6 


Product  exported 

Jan.  1- 
May  6, 
1926 

Jan.  1- 
May  6, 
1925 

Jan.  1- 
May  6, 
1924 

1, 264, 769 
857,551 
741,238 
284,111 
50,049 
71,476 
5,422 
441,442 
8,114 

1,889,558 

430,544 

276,896 

254,439 

53,252 

44,761 

2,504,262 
450,715 
749, 164 
281,847 

Barley,  tens . 

989 

442,960 

6,762 

First  International  Farm  Exposition. — On  April  17,  1926,  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture  officially  opened  the  First  International  Farm 
Exposition,  which  is  the  fourth  farm  show  held  by  the  Argentine 
Rural  Society  on  the  association’s  grounds  near  Buenos  Aires. 
Prizes  were  awarded  for  dairy  cows,  the  winner  being  an  Ai^entine- 
bred  cow  of  La  Martona,  Inc.  Hogs,  horses,  and  poultry  were  also 
judged. 

Rio  de  la  Plata  Stockraisers’  Congress. — On  April  25,  1926, 
the  Congress  of  Stockraisers  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  was  closed  after 
the  discussion  of  problems  common  to  stockraisers  in  Argentina  and 
in  Uruguay.  The  Minister  of  Industry  of  Uruguay  headed  the 
Uruguayan  delegation  to  the  Congress,  which  was  opened  on  April 
18  under  the  chairmanship  of  the  President  of  the  Republic.  Various 
resolutions  approved  favored  the  following: 

The  appointment  of  an  executive  committee  of  10,  of  whom  6,  3  Argentines 
and  3  Uruguayans,  should  be  selected  from  the  directors  of  the  Argentine  Con¬ 
federation  of  Rural  Societies,  the  Argentine  Rural  Society,  the  Rural  Federation 
of  Uruguay  and  the  Rural  Association  of  Uruguay;  the  recommendation  to  the 
Governments  of  Argentina  and  Uruguay  to  sign  a  convention  on  uniformity  of 
procedure  and  sanitary  measures  in  cattle  trade;  the  making  of  treaties  on  the 
stimulation  of  the  cattle  trade;  the  tuberculin  test  and  prophylaxis  for  cattle 
and  hogs;  the  development  of  the  dairy  industry;  the  taking  of  a  stock  census; 
the  keeping  of  detailed  statistics,  and  other  matters.  Between  Uruguayan  and 
Argentine  organizations.  120  rural  societies  were  represented. 
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Grain  grader  sent  on  railroad. — The  Ministry  of  Agriculture 
has  recently  sent  out  over  the  Central  Argentine  Railroad  a  car 
equipped  with  a  grain  grader  operated  by  a  4-horsepower  motor  for 
the  selection  of  wheat  and  linseed  free  to  the  farmers.  In  addition 
to  the  grain  grader  there  is  a  dry  disinfection  machine  for  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  decay  in  seed  wheat. 

Argentine  live  stock  in  Mexico. — Reports  to  the  Argentine 
Rural  Society  state  that  the  sires  of  purebred  stock  sent  to  Mexico 
from  Argentina  are  being  enthusiastically  praised  and  a  number  of 
sales  made,  with  further  probabilities  of  a  good  market  in  the  northern 
part  of  Mexico. 

First  Cotton  Congress. — In  the  middle  of  April  the  First  Cotton 
Congress  of  Argentina  met  in  Resistencia  to  consider  the  various 
problems  of  cotton  raising  in  the  Provinces  of  Santiago  del  Estero, 
Salta,  and  Formosa.  Among  the  recommendations  made  by  the 
Congress  were  the  reduction  of  freights,  the  study  of  means  to  pre¬ 
vent  blights,  the  calling  of  an  international  cotton  congress,  and  the 
development  by  1930  through  selective  plantings  of  a  cotton  superior 
to  that  now  grown,  a  prize  of  10,000  pesos  to  be  given  to  the  planter 
who  produces  the  best  variety. 


BOLIVIA 

Development  of  lead  mining. — Extensive  lead  mining  activiti&s 
have  taken  place  recently  throughout  the  country.  Up  to  two  years 
ago,  practically  all  of  the  lead  produced  in  Bolivia  was  mined  in  the 
Department  of  Tarija  and  in  the  Province  of  Sur  Chicas.  Lead  has, 
however,  been  found  recently  in  almost  every  part  of  the  high 
plateau  at  altitudes  ranging  from  12,000  to  16,000  feet.  The  latest 
deposits  discovered  are  now  being  worked  upon  a  rather  large  scale. 
An  authority  on  the  lead  industry  states  that  in  the  rich  deposits, 
found  in  practically  every  part  of  the  highland  region  of  the  Andes, 
the  content  averages  65  per  cent  lead  and  30  ounces  silver,  and  no 
impurities,  to  the  ton  of  ore  after  it  has  been  broken  and  sorted  by 
hand.  It  is  further  stated  that  the  average  cost  of  production  of  a 
ton  of  ore  in  Bolivia,  including  the  development  necessary  at  a  mine, 
is  £8,  compared  with  the  present  market  price  of  £35  per  ton.  The 
production  of  lead  totaled  8,986  tons  in  1923,  33,625  tons  in  1924, 
and  36,837  tons  in  1925,  and  it  has  been  predicted  that  in  1926  it 
will  aggregate  at  least  45,000  tons.  {Commerce  Reports,  April  26.) 

Broadcasting. — The  first  radio  concert  was  broadcast  on  March 
26,  from  the  station  of  the  Radio  Club  Boliviano  in  La  Paz.  The 
station  has  a  short  wave  length  of  120  meters. 

Bolivian  data. — The  Bulletin  is  pleased  to  have  received  a  copy 
of  the  special  Bolivian  number  of  the  Foreign  Securities  Investor,  issued 
in  New  York  on  April  14,  1926.  This  number,  which  deals  largely 
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with  Bolivian  affairs,  contains  some  very  important  information  about 
that  country,  including  an  article  on  present  economic  conditions  by 
Seiior  Alberto  Palacios,  the  able  Consul-General  of  Bolivia  in  New 
York. 

brazil 

Railways. — The  President  stated  in  his  message  to  Congress  on 
May  3,  1926,  that  on  December  31,  1925,  the  length  of  railways  in 
Brazil  was  30,636  kilometers.  The  following  new  sections  were 
opened  to  traffic  during  1925: 


Railroad 

Length 

Baturit4 _ 

Kilo¬ 

meters 

25 

Victoria-  Minas _ 

16 

Central  of  Brazil _ 

6 

12 

On  Pirajuhy  Branch _ 

Northwest  of  Brazil _ 

10 

Minas  Southern _ 

15 

22 

Machadense _ 

25 

Minas  Western _ 

16 

Ibii  to  Presidente  Bernardes _ 

_ do _ 

33 

Uberaba  to  A.  Campos _ 

_ do _ 

83 

S&o  Paulo- Rio  Grande _ _ 

26 

Elsplanada  to  Caeth4 _ 

Dona  Thereza  Christina _ 

30 

On  Bazilio  to  Jaguar&o  Branch _ 

Rio  Grande  do  Sul _ 

16 

The  lines  owned  by  the  Federal  Government  are  17,957  kilometers 
in  length;  of  these,  8,726  kilometers  are  directly  administered  by  the 
Government,  the  balance  being  rented.  An  extension  of  5,310 
kilometers  of  track  is  operated  under  concession  from  the  Federal 
Government,  while  7,369  kilometers  are  either  owned  by  the  States 
or  operated  under  concessions  from  them. 

Brazilian  Lloyd. — This  Government-operated  shipping  line, 
according  to  the  President’s  recent  message,  has  been  making  rapid 
progress  in  the  last  three  years.  In  1925  it  purchased  from  current 
revenues  two  lai^e  and  luxurious  steamers  for  the  Bel6m  (Par&)-Rio 
Grande  line,  ordered  three  new  boats  for  the  Matto  Grosso  line,  and 
called  for  bids  on  six  new  passenger  and  freight  boats.  The  following 
are  statistics  for  the  last  three  years: 


Years 

Trips 

Miles 

Passengers 

Freight 

Receipts 

Balance 

1923 . 

415 

1,  605,  877 

105,  733 

Metric  tons 
886,641 

Contos 
73,  027 

Contos 

4,  955 

1924 . 

399 

1,  548,  824 

126,262 

1,  135,  068 

79,  669 

26,  162 

1925 . 

445 

1,  710,  341 

128,  831 

1,  137,  845 

109,  363 

35,696 
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Immigration. — Immigration  to  Brazil  for  the  years  1921-1925 
was  as  follows:  1921,  60,784;  1922,  66,967;  1923,  86,679;  1924, 
98,125;  and  1925,  84,883.  In  1925,  the  following  nationalities  pre¬ 
dominated:  Portuguese,  21,508;  Spanish,  10,062;  Italians,  9,846; 
(lermans,  7,185;  Jugo-Slavs,  6,286;  and  Japanese,  6,330.  {Presi¬ 
dent's  message.) 

Shipping  movement. — The  President’s  recent  message  gives  the 
following  figures  on  the  shipping  movement: 


Year 

1 

Ships  entering  Brazilian 

1  ports 

Tonnage 

i  1 

National!  Foreign  |  Total 

National 

Foreign 

Total 

1 

1920-1922 . 

58, 06ll  14, 760i  72,821! 
66,  8391  17,  0181  83,  857 

I  I 

29,  900,  623 
39,  137,  944 

45,  613,  974 
58,  774,  233 

75,  514,  597 
97,  912,  177 

1923-1925 . 

Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Santos  were  the  two  leading  ports  during  1924 
and  1925,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  following: 


Port 

Ships  entering 

Tonnage 

National 

i 

Foreign 

National 

Foreign 

Total 

Rio  de  Janeiro: 

1924  . 

1925  . 

Santos: 

1924  . 

1925  . 

1,797 

1,882 

1,  130 
1,082 

1,  881 
1,  806 

1,291 

1,056 

1,  552,  578 
1,  643,  058 

1,  185,  390 
1,  081,  563 

7,  912,  446 
7,  705,  246 

5,  563,  899 
5,  497,  949 

9,  465,  024 
9,  348,  304 

6,  749,  289 
6,  579,  512 

The  amount  of  freight  carried  by  the  ships  entering  Brazilian  ports 
during  the  last  three  years  was  as  follows: 


1923 

1924 

1925 

Metric  tons 

3,  575,  564 
2,  229,  003 
1,  234,  988 

Metric  tons 

4,  427,  560 
1,  834,  859 

1,  707,  307 

Metric  tons 

4,  843,  513 
1,  919,  201 
1,  760,  055 

Exports _ 

Coastwise  freight _ _ 

Total . 

7,  039,  555 

7,  969,  726 

8,  522,  769 

CHILE 

Nitrate  fortnight. — The  Nitrate  Fortnight  oi^anized  by  the 
Academy  of  Economic  Sciences  began  on  April  26,  taking  the  form 
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of  a  conference  held  in  Santiago  in  which  the  problems  related  to  the 
nitrate  industry  received  the  consideration  of  the  leading  institutions 
and  commercial  bodies  of  the  country,  such  as  the  University  of  Chile, 
the  Catholic  University,  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  the  principal 
cities,  the  National  Mining  and  Agricultural  Societies,  and  the  nitrate 
organizations.  The  following  topics,  as  well  as  many  subtopics, 
were  treated  on  the  program:  History;  nitrate  wealth  and  consump¬ 
tion;  cost  of  refining  nitrate  and  other  fertilizers — their  respective 
fertilizing  properties;  reduction  in  the  cost  of  production  and  sale 
price  of  nitrate;  extraction  of  nitrate  and  its  industrial  uses;  increase 
in  nitrate  exports;  government  policies  in  regard  to  nitrate;  social 
questions;  technical  procedure;  and  the  fuel  supply. 

In  an  address  on  the  opening  day  Sefior  Jorge  H.  Jones,  president 
of  the  Association  of  Nitrate  Producers,  stated  that  export  duties  on 
nitrate  paid  in  1925  amounted  to  255,233,880  pesos,  while  other 
taxes  represented  a  considerable  sum.  Wages  and  salaries  paid  by 
producers  reached  the  total  of  approximately  250,000,000  pesos, 
the  working  population  on  the  nitrate  fields  having  been  117,000 
persons.  Towns  and  cities  having  a  population  of  350,000  are 
wholly  or  almost  entirely  dependent  on  the  nitrate  industry  for  their 
economic  life. 

Poultry  raising. — The  director  of  poultry  propaganda  of  the 
Agricultural  Service  reports  that  on  a  recent  trip  through  southern 
Chile  he  found  much  interest  in  poultry  raising.  He  himself  gave  a 
number  of  short  courses  in  that  subject  in  Valdivia,  Concepci6n, 
Talcahuano,  and  other  places.  On  his  recommendation  all  schools 
of  agriculture  will  start  competitions  for  the  best  ^g-laying  record 
made  by  their  hens,  in  order  to  improve  this  branch  of  production. 

Railway  construction. — The  railroad  from  Pedegua  to  Petorca, 
the  contract  for  which  requires  its  completion  by  the  end  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  will  probably  be  finished  before  that  time.  The  San  Cle- 
mente-Mariposas  line  in  the  Province  of  Talca  will  soon  be  started. 

COLOMBIA 

Coffee  review. — The  Government  has  obtained  for  publication  a 
very  interesting  work  entitled  “Colombia  as  a  Coffee  Producer” 
{Colombia  Cafetera),  by  Dr.  Diego  Carbonell.  This  book,  which  is  in 
four  parts,  is  considered  the  most  complete  review  of  the  coffee  indus¬ 
try  yet  published.  The  first  and  last  sections  of  the  book  contain  gen¬ 
eral  information  about  the  Republic,  the  second  part  reviews  in  detail 
the  production  of  coffee,  and  the  third  part  deals  with  the  exporta¬ 
tion  of  coffee.  The  book  contains,  besides  general  reading  matter 
and  many  statistics,  maps,  pictures,  and  charts. 
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Wireless  stations. — The  Council  of  State  has  approved  a  con¬ 
tract  made  by  the  Ministry  of  Telegraphs  and  Posts  with  a  German 
company  for  the  latter  to  furnish  the  Colombian  Government  the 
services  of  an  expert  engineer  to  supervise  the  installation  of  several 
wireless  stations  in  the  Republic. 

Telegraph  and  telephone  line. — According  to  a  report  of  the 
Minister  of  Telegraphs  and  Posts,  the  work  of  installing  the  tele¬ 
graph  and  telephone  line  connecting  the  cities  of  Bogoti  and  Medellin 
was  to  be  completed  by  July.  This  line  passes  through  the  towns 
of  Sons6n,  Salamina,  Manizales,  La  Dorada,  Honda,  and  Girardot. 

The  work  on  the  line  from  Bogota  to  Barranquilla  is  also  progress¬ 
ing  rapidly.  From  Santa  Maria  still  another  line  is  being  con¬ 
structed,  which  will  connect  with  the  central  line  to  Bogotd  at  a 
point  called  Cuasimodo,  where  a  great  steel  tower  will  be  constructed. 

Agricultural  and  livestock  exposition. — The  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  Antioqia  Society  of  Agriculturists  has  arranged  for  the 
celebration  of  an  exposition  of  agriculture,  livestock,  and  agriculture! 
machinery  in  the  city  of  Medellin  on  October  12,  next. 

Oil-pipe  line. — The  oil-pipe  line  constructed  by  the  Andean 
National  Corporation  from  Mamonal,  on  the  bay  of  Cartagena,  to 
the  port  of  Barrancabermeja,  on  the  Magdalena  River,  including  a 
connecting  pipe  line  from  Barrancabermeja  to  the  oil  fields  of  the 
Tropical  Oil  Co.  in  the  interior  of  the  Republic,  was  inaugurated 
on  May  1  last.  The  contract  for  building  this  oil-pipe  line  was 
signed  by  the  Colombian  Government  and  the  constructing  company 
on  October  1,  1923. 

Exports  of  coffee  in  1925. — According  to  figures  published  by 
the  Department  of  Information  and  Propaganda  of  the  Ministry  of 
Industries,  the  total  amount  of  coffee  exported  through  the  custom¬ 
houses  of  the  Republic  during  the  year  1925  amounted  to  116,901,964 
kilograms;  that  is  to  say,  1,948,365  bags,  valued  at  66,579,916 
pesos. 

Magdalena  River  channel. — On  April  5,  1926,  the  basis  for  a 
contract  between  the  Minister  of  Public  Works  and  the  Julius 
Berger  Consortium  for  dredging  and  protecting  the  channel  of  the 
Magdalena  River  was  definitely  agreed  upon.  The  object  of  the 
work  is  to  assure  a  channel  navigable  at  all  times  of  year  for  vessels 
of  1.80  meters’  draft  between  Honda  and  Barranquilla;  of  1.50 
meters’  draft  between  Honda  and  Girardot;  and  of  1  meter’s  draft 
between  Girardot  and  Neiva.  The  Government  will  appropriate 
1,000,000  pesos  annually  for  this  work,  which  should  be  completed 
within  three  years.  The  constructing  company  will  receive  in 
remuneration  for  its  services  6  per  cent  of  the  funds  employed  in 
carrying  out  the  contract. 
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COSTA  RICA 

Alajuela  Chamber  of  Commerce. — On  May  16,  1926,  the  busi¬ 
ness  men  of  the  city  of  Alajuela  met  to  form  a  branch  of  the  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce  of  San  Jos6. 

Ci\ac  IMPROVEMENTS. — On  May  18,  1926,  the  Municipal  Council 
of  San  Jo36  considered  favorably  the  plans  for  an  additional  water 
supply,  which  will  include  a  settling  basin,  and  filtration,  chlorina¬ 
tion,  and  distribution  system.  A  loan  of  400,000  colones  was 
authorized  for  this  work,  which  is  to  be  commenced  as  soon  as 
possible. 

The  council  also  considered  plans  for  a  garden  city  section  to  be 
built  according  to  modem  ideas  for  suburban  districts. 

CUBA 


Sugar  control. — A  law  was  promulgated  on  May  3,  1926,  con¬ 
trolling  sugar  production.  This  law  forbids  planters,  during  the 
years  1926,  1927,  and  1928,  to  commence  any  operations  of  cutting 
or  grinding  sugarcane  previous  to  the  dates  which  the  Chief  Executive 
shall  designate  after  consideration  of  the  best  interests  of  the  indus¬ 
try  and  the  climatic  conditions  of  the  various  Provinces.  Planters 
grinding  cane  previous  to  the  dates  designated  by  the  President 
shall  be  fined  5  pesos  for  every  sack  of  sugar  produced.  A  provisional 
production  tax  of  5  pesos  is  established  for  every  bag  of  sugar  produced 
over  and  above  90  per  cent  of  the  crop  estimated  for  each  sugar 
plantation  during  the  present  year. 

Central  highway. — According  to  the  accepted  plan  for  the  cen¬ 
tral  highway  of  the  Republic  this  road  will  be  1,017.37  kilometers  in 
length,  traversing  the  different  Provinces  as  follows: 


Kilometers 


Pinar  del  Rio _  137.  12 

Habana _ 108.  25 

Matanzas _  158.  00 


Kilometers 


Santa  Clara _  186.  00 

Camagiiey _ 218.  00 

Oriente _ 210.  00 


The  sections  of  the  highway  through  the  Provinces  of  Pinar  del 
Rio  and  Habana  are  already  completed.  In  the  Province  of  Matan¬ 
zas  60  kilometers  are  yet  to  be  constructed,  in  Santa  Clara  168  kilo¬ 
meters,  in  Camaguey  165,  and  in  Oriente  125  kilometers,  thus  making 
a  total  of  526  kilometers  to  be  constructed.  The  total  cost  of  this 
highway  is  estimated  at  $56,118,326. 

Population. — ^According  to  figures  furnished  by  the  Director  of 
the  Census  Bureau  the  population  of  Cuba  on  April  30,  1926,  was 
3,350,026  inhabitants,  distributed  by  Provinces  as  follows: 


lohabltanta 


Pinar  del  Rio . .  280,  831 

Habana . . .  922,433 

Matanzas _  335,  080 


Inhabitants 

Santa  Clara _ 719,  263 

Camagiiey _  245,  042 

Oriente _  847,  377 
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The  city  of  Habana  had  565,282  inhabitants,  being  the  only  city 
of  the  Republic  whose  population  is  over  100,000. 

Consulates. — The  Cuban  Goveniment  has  decided  to  abolish  its 
consulates  in  Quito,  Honolulu,  and  Amsterdam,  and  to  establish, 
in  place  of  these,  consulates  in  Capetown,  Cairo,  Warsaw,  Finland, 
Constantinople,  and  Batavia.  This  change  in  the  consular  organi¬ 
zation  has  been  made  in  view  of  the  commercial  relations  existing 
between  these  places  and  Cuba,  and  in  order  to  increase  propa¬ 
ganda  for  Cuban  products. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

New  INDUSTRIES. — Large  tracts  of  grazing  lands  in  the  interior  of 
the  Republic  favor  cattle  raising  and  in  view  of  this  fact  it  is  of 
special  interest  to  note  that  among  the  new  local  industries  estab¬ 
lished  last  year  was  a  modern  dairy,  called  La  India,  at  El  Pino 
near  the  city  of  La  Vega,  in  connection  with  which  there  has  been 
installed  machinery  for  producing  daily  considerable  quantities  of 
butter  and  cheese,  all  of  which  find  a  ready  local  sale  in  competition 
with  foreign  products. 

Development  of  agriculture. — In  the  annual  report  of  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture  some  interesting  facts  are  given  regarding 
the  development  of  agriculture  during  the  year  reviewed — 1925. 
During  that  period  the  production  of  sugar,  the  leading  product  of 
the  country,  increased  by  176,000  tons  over  the  preceding  year; 
1,000,000  kilos  more  of  com  were  produced,  and  cacao  showed  a 
slight  increase,  while  the  tobacco  crop  increased  6,000,000  kilos, 
and  coffee  433,720  kilos.  The  report  also  outlines  the  experimental 
work  done  with  many  varieties  of  seeds  received  in  exchange  from 
other  governments.  Among  the  new  developments  is  cited  the 
attempt  to  grow  henequen,  or  sisal,  in  the  unproductive  regions 
about  Azua,  and  the  belief  is  expressed  that  this  new  undertaking 
will  be  entirely  successful. 

Seeds. — The  agricultural  department  of  Siam,  at  the  request  of 
the  Director  of  the  agricultural  experiment  station  of  Haina,  sent 
a  consignment  of  seeds  to  the  Dominican  Republic.  These  seeds 
included  those  of  different  varieties  of  plants  and  ornamental  and 
shade  trees,  and  also  the  Schleichera  Trijuca,  whose  wood  is  said  to 
be  of  good  quality,  while  the  bark  possesses  tanning  and  medicinal 
properties.  Oil  is  produced  from  the  seeds  and  the  fruit,  although 
acid,  is  edible. 

Water  supply. — A  recent  decree  provides  that  until  the  aqueduct 
of  the  city  of  Santo  Domingo  is  constmcted  and  in  operation  no 
privileges  will  be  granted  to  any  individual  or  company  for  utilizing 
the  waters  of  the  Iza,  Mana,  and  Higiiero  Rivers  for  industrial  or 
agricultural  purposes. 
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GUATEMALA 

Guatemala — Salvador  Railroad. — A  contract  has  been  signed 
with  the  Guatemala  and  Salvador  Railway  Co.  for  the  construction 
of  a  railroad  branch,  from  Santa  Marla  on  the  southern  line  to  the 
Guatemalan-Salvadorean  frontier,  there  to  join  the  Salvadorean  line 
being  constructed  from  Santa  Ana  via  Ahuachap4n  to  the  boundary 
with  Guatemala,  where  a  large  bridge  will  be  built  across  the  Paz 
River.  It  is  calculated  that  the  work  on  the  Guatemalan  side  should 
be  completed  in  three  years,  thus  giving  another  rail  communication 
with  Salvador  on  the  southeastern  border,  in  addition  to  the  Zacapa 
route  on  the  northeast. 

Frctit  and  flower  show. — Under  the  auspices  of  the  General 
Bureau  of  Agriculture  a  fruit  and  flower  show  was  held  on  May  30, 
1926,  in  Guatemala  City,  as  one  of  the  features  of  the  Arbor  Day 
celebration.  Medals  and  money  prizes  were  awarded  for  fresh  and 
preserved  fruits,  cut  flowers,  plants,  and  landscape  gardening  effects. 

Campaign  against  locust. — The  National  School  of  Agriculture 
in  Guatemala  is  aiding  agriculturists  in  the  campaign  against  the 
destructive  locust  through  lectures  on  this  pest  by  the  Mexican 
entomologist,  Seflor  Leopoldo  de  la  Barreda,  who  is  president  of  the 
antilocust  committee  of  Mexico.  The  two  countries  are  cooperating 
in  the  work  of  exterminating  this  plague,  which  ruins  crops  in  sections 
of  both  Mexico  and  Guatemala. 

HAITI 

Coffee  production. — The  Agricultural  Service  has  undertaken 
an  extensive  program  for  improving  the  cultivation  of  coffee,  which 
is  by  far  the  leading  product  of  the  country.  The  main  problems 
involved  are  better  cultivation  and  handling  on  more  modem  planta¬ 
tion  lines;  selection  of  trees  and  improvement  of  same  for  yield  and 
uniform  quality;  and  extension  of  the  market  so  that  Haiti  will  not 
depend  on  the  French  market  alone.  In  order  to  accomplish  these 
purposes  three  main  lines  of  work  have  been  inaugurated.  First, 
small  coffee  cleaning  mills  are  located  in  remote  sections  to  aid  the 
farmer  in  cleaning  and  preparing  his  coffee,  the  use  of  these  mills 
being  free  to  the  farmer.  Small  demonstration  farms  have  been 
located  in  the  same  remote  regions  as  the  mills.  Coffee  farmers  are 
subsidized  to  handle  their  coffee  in  accordance  with  instructions  of 
the  Agricultural  Service.  A  nursery  is  developed  for  disseminating 
superior  seedlings,  and  open  land  is  planted  to  selected  young  coffee 
trees.  Finally,  the  farmer  is  encouraged  to  plant  coffee  through  the 
payment  by  the  Government  of  a  bonus  of  5  gourdes  for  each  100 
coffee  trees  planted  and  cared  for  during  a  period  of  four  years  in 
accordance  with  the  directions  of  the  Agricultural  Service.  Thus 
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far,  in  the  first  year,  23,783  trees  have  been  inspected  and  approved; 
11,150  trees  remain  to  he  inspected. 

Experiments  in  cotton  growing. — A  German  colonist  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  growing  cotton  on  a  plantation  of  750  acres  at  a  profit 
of  $15  per  acre.  Most  of  the  cotton  raised  in  the  Republic  is  pro¬ 
duced  in  a  wild  state  and  collected  by  natives.  The  present  venture, 
however,  has  a  particular  interest  in  showing  what  one  foreign  colonist 
has  accomplished  in  a  comparatively  untouched  field  with  scientific 
farming  and  native  labor,  although  not  all  similar  ventures  have 
been  successful. 

Forestry  reserve. — In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  i 
recent  forestry  law  a  forest  reserve  has  been  set  aside.  This  reserve 
is  known  as  the  National  Forest  of  St.  Raphael,  and  embraces  the 
territory  between  Pignon,  St.  Raphael,  and  Dondon,  embodying  a 
logwood  area  of  approximately  100,000  acres. 

HONDURAS 

Banana  products. — The  company  which  some  time  ago  received 
a  concession  from  the  Honduran  Government  to  establish  a  factory 
for  the  production  of  banana  flour,  marmalade,  and  other  fruit  prod¬ 
ucts,  has  recently  received  a  consignment  of  machinery  from  Ger¬ 
many  for  the  dehydration  plant.  This  business  is  expected  to  relieve 
the  situation  of  the  small  planters,  who  have  heretofore  found  it 
difficult  to  market  their  bananas. 

Arbor  Day. — See  page  830. 

MEXICO 

Shipyard  at  Vera  Cruz. — It  is  reported  by  the  press  that  a  con¬ 
tract  has  been  signed  with  a  German  firm  for  the  construction  of  a 
shipyard  and  drydock  at  Vera  Cruz,  the  cost  to  be  3,000,000  pesos. 
The  drydock  will  have  a  capacity  of  1 ,500  tons.  It  is  also  stated  that 
the  Government  will  purchase  in  Germany  10  gunboats,  10  coast¬ 
guard  boats  of  260  tons  each,  and  10  hydroplanes,  which  last  are 
also  to  be  us®d  in  the  coast-guard  service. 

Garbanzo  crop. — This  year’s  crop  of  garbanzos,  or  chick-peas, 
which  are  grown  chiefly  in  the  States  of  Sonora  and  Sinaloa,  was 
said  in  May  to  be  one  of  the  largest  on  record.  It  was  thought  that 
it  would  reach  nearly  450,000  sacks  of  100  kilos  each,  with  an  ap¬ 
proximate  value  of  9,000,000  pesos.  A  large  share  of  this  product 
is  exported  to  Spain  and  Cuba. 

High-carbon  chrome  steel. — An  iron  and  steel  plant  in  Mon¬ 
terrey  is  now  manufacturing  high-carbon  chrome  steel  bars  and 
balls  for  use  in  ore  crushers.  Its  output  is  sufficient  to  supply  pres¬ 
ent  demands  of  the  national  mining  industry,  as  well  as  to  allow  for 
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future  expansion,  50  metric  tons  of  balls  alone  being  produced  daily. 
These  are  loaded  on  freight  cars  by  means  of  an  electric  magnet. 

Dairymen’s  cooperative. — One  hundred  and  sixty  dairymen  of 
the  State  of  Mexico,  who  together  own  approximately  30,000  cows, 
are  uniting  to  form  a  milk  cooperative  which  expects  to  supply 
60,000  to  100,000  liters  of  milk  a  day  to  Mexico  City  consumers. 
The  pasteurization  plant  vdll  be  located  in  Cuautitl4n  and  the  bot¬ 
tling  plant  in  Mexico  City.  Funds  for  starting  the  cooperative  will 
be  supplied  by  the  National  Agricultural  Credit  Bank. 

Nine  miluon  pesos  spent  for  highways. — The  Government  has 
expended  9,000,000  pesos  on  highway  construction  within  recent 
months,  divided  as  follows:  Machinery,  equipment,  and  tools, 
4,000,000  pesos;  1,500,000  pesos  for  surveys, installation  of  offices,  and 
administration;  1,600,000  pesos  for  construction  on  the  Mexico  City- 
Puebla  highway,  150,000  pesos  on  that  between  Mexico  City  and  Acap¬ 
ulco,  150,000  pesos  on  that  in  Chiapas,  and  the  balance  on  the  highways 
from  Mexico  City  to  Laredo,  Pachuca,  and  Cuautitl&n.  Construc¬ 
tion  forces  have  been  concentrated  on  the  Mexico  City-Puebla  high¬ 
way  in  order  to  have  it  entirely  completed  by  the  national  holiday, 
September  16.  That  to  Acapulco  will  next  be  given  preferential  at¬ 
tention,  followed  by  the  so-called  Meridian  Highway  from  Mexico 
City  to  Laredo,  on  the  United  States  border. 

NICARAGUA 

Coffee  sales. — In  April  a  coffee  buyer  purchased  45,000  quintals 
of  coffee  in  Managua  and  Carazo.  Calculations  of  the  crop  from 
the  Matagalpa,  Jinotega,  Managua,  and  Carazo  districts  indicate  a 
yield  of  300,000  quintals. 

CoMALAPA  NOW  A  CITY. — Late  in  April  the  President  and  his  wife 
attended  the  ceremonies  held  in  the  town  of  Comalapa  for  the  cele¬ 
bration  of  its  promotion  to  the  rank  of  city. 

Road  to  Santiago  Mountain. — The  German  engineers  who  are 
endeavoring  to  control  the  poisonous  gases  of  Santiago  Volcano, 
which  are  extremely  prejudicial  to  agriculture,  are  to  build  a  road  to 
the  mountain  from  Managua. 

New  industry. — A  twenty-five  year  contract  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  factory  anywhere  in  the  Republic  for  the  manufacture  of 
ice,  soft  drinks  and  beer,  and  a  cold  storage  plant  was  approved  by 
the  Government  on  March  10,  1926. 

PANAMA 

Panaman  sugar  for  Canal  Zone. — The  Information  and  Pub¬ 
licity  Office  of  the  Government  in  Panama  City  stated  in  a  recent 
bulletin  that  the  Governor  of  the  Canal  Zone  had  signed  a  contract 
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with  the  Panama  Government  for  the  purchase  by  the  Canal  Zone 
commissaries  of  sugar  produced  in  the  Republic.  This  sugar  will 
be  retailed  to  Canal  Zone  residents  with  advantt^e  to  the  Panaman 
Government,  the  commissaries,  and  the  consumers,  since  sales  of  the 
product  will  be  assured  and  the  price  lower  because  of  less  freight 
than  on  imported  sugar. 

Foreign  trade  for  April. — Imports  into  the  Republic  of  Panama 
amounted  to  $1,324,491.80  in  April,  1926,  a  higher  figure  than  that 
for  any  month  since  November,  1925,  when  they  were  $1,458,941.40. 
According  to  the  Director  General  of  Statistics  of  the  Republic, 
imports  from  the  United  States  were  valued  at  $885,937.03;  those 
from  China  at  $124,264.61;  and  those  from  Great  Britain  and  Ger¬ 
many  at  smaller  amounts.  Panama  exported  during  April,  1926, 
$287,713.64  worth  of  products,  her  chief  market  being  the  United 
States,  to  which  were  sent  exports  valued  at  $269,992.58. 

Bocas  del  Toro  power  plant. — President  Chiari  with  his  party 
on  May  17  officially  opened  the  new  light  and  power  plant  in  Bocas 
del  Toro  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  While  in  that  city,  which  in  colonial 
days  was  a  port  for  the  trade  across  the  Isthmus  between  Peru  and 
Spain,  the  President  visited  the  schools  and  public  offices,  commenting 
on  the  modem  aspect  of  the  city,  whose  streets  and  buildings  show  a 
spirit  of  progress. 

Streets  in  Colon. — In  May  the  President  of  Panama  went  to  the 
Atlantic  port  of  Colon  to  officially  open  the  new  boulevard  Paseo 
del  Centenario,  and  the  Avenida  Amador  Guerrero,  old  streets  which 
have  been  improved  and  renamed  in  honor  of  the  centenary  cele¬ 
bration  of  the  Bolivarian  Congress. 

PARAGUAY 

Export  tax  removed  on  cotton. — A  recent  decree  removes  the 
export  tax  on  Paraguayan  cotton. 

Orange  industry. — Paraguay  has  usually  produced  a  large  crop 
of  excellent  oranges.  The  methods  employed  in  marketing  the  crop, 
however,  have  resulted  in  low  prices  which  have  not  tended  to  stim¬ 
ulate  the  further  development  of  this  industry.  From  recent  reports 
the  Bulletin  is  now  informed  that  the  Agricultural  Bank  of  Paraguay 
has  signed  a  contract  with  a  firm  located  in  Buenos  Aires,  under  which 
the  latter  undertakes  to  dispose  of  the  entire  Paraguayan  crop,  or  at 
least  as  much  of  the  crop  as  shall  be  received  from  the  Agricultural 
Bank,  at  prevailing  Argentine  prices. 

Livestock  development. — There  has  been  a  decided  reaction  in 
the  development  of  the  livestock  industry,  according  to  the  President’s 
message  of  April  1,  1926.  This  has  been  brought  about  largely  by  a 
concession  granted  some  time  since  to  a  large  foreign  concern,  which 
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during  the  past  year  used  approximately  10,000  head  of  livestock 
per  month. 

PERU 

Exposition  of  national  products. — An  exposition  of  products 
and  manufactured  goods  from  the  eastern  part  of  the  Republic  will 
be  held  in  Lima  next  November.  The  organizing  committee  has 
already  been  appointed.  The  purpose  of  this  exposition  is  to  demon¬ 
strate  the  riches  and  possibilities  for  manufacturing  centers  in  the 
mountainous  sections  of  the  Republic.  Each  Province  has  been 
allotted  a  special  section  in  the  exposition  for  its  exhibits. 

Trees  for  Arequipa. — Two  thousand  trees  shipped  to  Arequipa 
by  order  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Works  will  be  planted  along  the 
newly  laid-out  avenues  of  that  city. 

Cultivation  of  wheat. — A  board  for  the  promotion  of  wheat 
cultivation  has  been  created  by  the  Government.  This  measure  was 
taken  in  view  of  the  large  quantities  of  wheat  imported  every  year 
into  the  Republic  and  the  importance  of  this  cereal  as  a  prime  neces¬ 
sity.  Several  demonstration  farms  for  wheat  cultivation  already 
exist,  and  studies  made  of  the  soil  in  various  sections  of  the  country 
show  that  there  are  many  regions  well  suited  for  the  production  of 
wheat. 

A  NEW  FIBER. — ^An  interesting  account  appears  in  one  of  the  Lima 
papers  about  a  native  plant  discovered  in  the  vicinity  of  Marcavalle 
by  a  resident  of  that  section,  who  has  manufactured  some  very 
attractive  samples  of  textiles  from  the  fiber  of  this  plant,  which  is  as 
yet  unnamed.  The  fiber  from  this  newly-discovered  plant,  which  Is 
very  soft  and  of  a  silky  appearance,  b  reported  to  measure  approx¬ 
imately  2  meters  in  length,  and  to  be  especially  suitable  for  making 
laces  and  very  fine  goods. 

Plans  for  a  new  highway. — In  order  to  provide  funds  for  the 
construction  of  a  road  between  the  port  of  Pisco  and  Ica  in  the  north¬ 
ern  part  of  Peru,  a  tax  of  0.50  sol  per  quintal  of  100  pounds  has  been 
placed  on  all  ginned  cotton,  0.20  sol  per  quintal  on  cottonseed  oil,  and 
0.10  sol  per  quintal  on  cottonseed  cake  produced  in  the  Province  of 
Ica  and  exported  through  the  port  of  Pbco. 

Consumption  tax  on  tobacco. — By  a  recent  decree  cigars, 
cigarettes,  and  chewing  tobacco,  which  according  to  the  baggage 
regulations  of  February  10,  1911,  have  heretofore  been  brought  in 
free  of  duty  by  passengers  coming  from  abroad,  are  now  subject  to,  a 
consumption  tax  of  5  sols  per  net  kilo  for  cigars  and  cigarettes  and 
4  sols  per  net  kilo  for  chewing  tobacco. 

104234— 26t— Bull.  8 - 6 
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SALVADOR 

Salvadorean  foreign  trade  for  1925. — Through  the  courtesy 
of  Seftor  Arrieta  Gallegos,  consul  of  Salvador  in  Baltimore,  the 
Bulletin  is  informed  that  the  Secretary  of  Finance,  Dr.  Gustavo 
Vides,  in  his  report  presented  to  Congress  March  10,  1926,  gave  the 
following  figures  on  the  foreign  trade  of  Salvador  for  1924  and  1925: 


Exports 

KUos 

r 

Colones  || 

Imports 

Kilos 

Colonee 

1924  . 

1925  . 

55,874,390.85 

41,932,663.50 

48,735,347.21  !  1924. 
33,768,903.63  1  1925. 

5^  865, 323 
107, 189, 521 

22,349,879.42 

33,228,690.00 

Decrease . 

13,941,733.35 

14,966,443.58  ji 

Increase . 

51,324,198 

1  10,878,8ia58 

The  decrease  in  total  exports  for  1925  is  due  to  a  smaller  coffee 
harvest  in  1924-25  than  in  the  previous  year,  a  circumstance  which 
influenced  the  life  of  the  country  as  a  whole  and  especially  Govern¬ 
ment  export  revenues. 

Coffee  exports. — In  the  latter  part  of  May  the  press  of  San 
Salvador  published  figures  from  the  General  Bureau  of  Statistics 
showing  that  the  total  coffee  exports  for  the  month  of  April  were 
113,596  sacks,  of  which  26,714  went  to  Germany,  20,691  to  Italy, 
and  15,995  to  the  United  States.  From  October  1,  1925,  to  April  30, 
1926,  the  total  shipments  were  485,737  sacks,  as  against  360,871  sacks 
during  the  corresponding  period  of  1924-25. 

Contract  for  highway  system. — In  the  Diario  OJicial  of  May  15 
was  published  legislative  sanction  of  the  amended  contract  let  for 
the  construction  of  the  highway  system  of  Salvador,  consisting  of 
10  main  highways  with  additional  crossroads  in  the  eastern,  western, 
and  central  sections  of  Salvador. 

URUGUAY 

Bureau  of  Foreign  Commerce. — The  Chief  Executive  has 
issued  a  decree  which  provides  for  the  organization  of  the  Bureau  of 
Foreign  Trade,  Expositions,  and  International  Interchange  of  the 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs.  This  decree  states  that  all  commercial 
or  financial  transactions  coming  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Ministry 
of  Foreign  Affairs  shall  be  attended  to  by  this  bureau.  Other  duties 
of  the  bureau  are:  To  study  conditions  in  foreign  markets  in  relation 
to  national  products,  prepare  all  kinds  of  propaganda  on  industrial 
subjects,  and  to  develop  commercial  interchange  with  other  countries. 
The  full  text  of  the  above-mentioned  decree. is  published  in  the 
Diario  OJicial  of  April  7,  1926. 

New  steamship  line. — A  Norwegian  company  has  started  a 
regular  monthly  service  of  oil-burning  steamers  and  motor  ships 
between  the  ports  on  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  and  the  Pacific  coast  of  the 
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United  States.  The  route  followed  by  the  steamers  leaving  the 
Pacific  ports  of  the  United  States  is  through  the  Straits  of  Magellan, 
while  those  leaving  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  for  the  United  States  go 
through  the  Panama  Canal. 

Exports  of  meat. — During  the  first  three  months  of  1926,  50,088 
tons  of  cold-storage  meat  were  exported  from  Uruguay  to  Europe, 
of  which  amount  10,094  tons  were  chilled  beef,  25,656  tons  frozen 
beef,  11,261  tons  lamb,  and  2,977  tons  miscellaneous  meat  products. 

Electrification  of  railroad. — The  National  Administration 
Council  has  authorized  the  Director  of  the  State  Railways  and 
Tramways  to  contract  for  the  electrification  of  the  railroad  from 
Belveder  to  Santiago  Vdzquez. 

VENEZUELA 

Silk  culture. — Following  a  decree  of  April  6,  1926,  the  President 
of  Venezuela  issued  regulations  concerning  the  establishment  of  an 
experimental  station  for  silk  culture.  Its  purpose  will  be  to  cooperate 
with  the  previously  established  farms;  to  foster  new  cultivation;  to 
import,  with  due  precautions  against  destructive  diseases,  new”  stock; 
to  discover  and  develop  the  most  succes-sful  means  of  propagation; 
to  give  information;  and  to  disseminate  knowledge  of  silk  culture. 
The  station  is  to  be  established  at  a  place  selected  by  the  director, 
and  will  be  under  his  supervision. 

Port  works  in  Maracaibo  Bay  commenced. — The  arrival  of  engi¬ 
neers  from  the  United  States  will  initiate  the  enlargement  of  port 
facilities  in  Maracaibo  Bay.  The  new  pier  of  concrete,  1,050  meters 
long  and  rectangular  in  shape,  will  be  able  to  accommodate  5  or  6 
steamers  of  20-foot  draft  at  one  time.  The  harbor  will  be  dragged 
200  feet  on  either  side  to  a  depth  of  28  feet.  These  port  works  are 
not  only  of  importance  to  the  petroleum,  industrial,  agricultural,  and 
mercantile  interests,  but  also  to  the  new  highway  system,  one  road 
having  its  terminal  here. 

New  postal  service. — The  day  May  10  marked  the  beginning  of 
the  Transandine  mail  service,  and  was  the  definite  reahzation  of  a 
Federal  decree  of  last  February  on  that  subject.  On  Mondays  and 
Thursdays  two  motor  trucks  start  from  Valencia  for  San  Cristdbal, 
and  likewise  in  San  Cristdbal  two  start  for  Valencia.  This  is  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  more  than  600  kilometers,  the  road  reaching  an  altitude  of 
13,000  feet.  The  delivery  and  receipt  of  mail  along  the  way  is  to 
he  regulated  according  to  the  needs  of  the  service  and  future  in¬ 
structions. 

Continuance  of  highway  program. — On  May  1,  1926,  another 
presidential  order  was  signed  for  the  execution  of  the  work  of  paving 
on  the  road  which  leads  from  the  port  of  La  Guaira  to  Macuto,  a 
seaside  report. 
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Arbor  Day. — Attesting  the  administration’s  interest  in  the  con¬ 
servation  of  the  forests  as  they  pertain  to  the  water  supply  and  to 
national  wealth,  a  decree  was  issued  for  the  celebration  of  Arbor  Day 
on  May  16.  Comprehending  the  meaning  and  purpose  of  the  cele¬ 
bration,  the  school  officials  and  children  over  the  whole  country 
participated  heartily.  In  Caracas  as  in  other  places  the  all-day 
program  had  as  its  outstanding  feature  the  planting  of  trees.  Many 
high  officials  and  others  were  present,  adding  dignity  and  importance 
to  the  occasion. 


ECONOMICandFINANCIAL 
AFFAIRS 


BRAZIL 


Government  receipts  and  expenditures. — In  his  message  to 
Congress  on  May  3  last.  President  Bemardes  stated  that  at  that  time 
there  appeared  to  be  a  balance  of  341  contos  paper  in  Government 
receipts  for  1925,  although  as  some  of  the  most  distant  sections  of  the 
Republic  had  not  yet  been  heard  from  this  amount  was  subject  to 
rectification.  In  both  1924  and  1925  actual  receipts  exceeded  budget 
estimates,  while  in  1923,  1924,  and  1925,  expenditures  were  less  than 
those  authorized  in  the  budget.  The  following  table  gives  the  receipts 
and  expenditures  for  1923-1925: 


Receipts 

Expenditures 

Deficit 

Balance 

1923 . . . - 

Contos 

(paper) 

1,  243,  165 
1,  539,  188 
1,  729,  313 

Contos 

(paper) 

1,  462,  753 
1,  629,  822 
1,  728,  972 

Contos 
(paper) 
219,  588 
90,  634 

Contos 

(paper) 

1924 _ _ _ _ 

1925 . . 

341 

PuBUC  debt. — The  foreign  debt  as  of  December  31,  1925,  was 
£102,529,944,  336,548,500  French  francs,  and  $63,717,167.  (It  will 
be  remembered  that  a  loan  for  $35,000,000  was  floated  in  New  York 
in  May,  1926.)  This  showed  a  reduction  since  December  31,  1924, 
of  £93,350,  59,000  francs,  and  $3,333,333.  The  internal  funded 
debt  amounted  to  2,137,424  contos,  an  increase  of  105,929  contos  in 
the  year.  (President's  message.) 

Income  tax. — The  amendments  to  the  law  governing  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  this  tax  went  into  effect  in  1926,  extending  the  operation  of 
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the  tax  to  merchants,  industrials,  and  owners  of  personal  property. 
It  is  proposed  in  time  to  do  away  to  a  large  extent  with  the  consump¬ 
tion  taxes,  which  are  most  burdensome  to  the  poorer  classes,  as  it  is 
expected  that  these  taxes  will  be  largely  compensated  for  by  the  income 
tax.  The  following  figures  are  taken  from  the  President’s  message: 


Collections 

Still  to 
be  col¬ 
lected 

States 

1924 

1925 

(incom¬ 

plete) 

Contos 

Contos 

Contos 

9,  167 
8, 169 

11,  208 
5,935 

7,  514 
7,  479 

Federal  District _ 

Pernambuco,  Alagbas,  Bahia,  Rio  Grande  do  Sul, 

5,288 

7,  328 

Amazonas,  Pard,  Maranh&o,  Piauhy,  Ceard,  Rio 

Grande  do  Norte,  Parahyba,  Sergipe,  Espirito 
Santo,  Goyaz,  Parand,  Santa  Catharina,  Matto 

2,  576 

2,314 

26,  785 

25,  190 

14,  993 

CUBA 

Protection  of  credits. — The  Merchants  Association  of  Habana 
has  organized  a  new  department  for  the  protection  of  credits  in  Cuban 
commerce.  This  new  department  will  endeavor  to  unify  the  work  of 
individual  members  in  all  cases  of  a  general  fluctuation  in  price, 
suspensions  of  payments,  sales,  concessions,  sale  or  renting  of 
commercial  establishments,  provided  any  of  these  operations  bring 
about  <lamages  to  the  merchants  or  to  industry.  The  department 
shall  also  intervene  impartially  in  all  cases  of  proposals  of  liquidating 
pending  credits  amounting  to  a  certain  sum  or  to  a  certain  per  cent. 

HONDURAS 

Loan  for  highway  construction. — On  May  6, 1926,  the  President 
of  Honduras  approved  the  contract  between  the  Government  and 
an  American  citizen  for  a  loan  of  $500,000  at  7  per  cent  to  be  used 
for  the  completion  of  the  bridge  over  the  Humaya  River,  the  opening 
of  the  highway  from  Tegucigalpa  to  Juticalpa,  and  the  construction 
of  a  highway  from  Juticalpa  to  the  city  of  Yuscar4n.  The  loan  may 
be  contracted  by  the  concessionary  with  any  private  foreign  banking 
firm  for  the  uses  described  in  the  contract. 
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MEXICO 

Mexican  Regional  Federation  of  Labor  opens  a  bank. — A  co¬ 
operative  agricultural  bank  was  opened  in  Mexico  City  on  May  21 
by  the  Mexican  Regional  Federation  of  Labor  (the  national  labor 
organization),  under  Government  auspices.  This  action  was  in 
accordance  with  a  resolution  of  the  recent  conference  of  the  Feder¬ 
ation.  The  bank  is  designed  to  render  financial  aid  to  small  farmers 
and  to  find  the  best  possible  market  for  their  products.  The  initial 
capital  subscribed  by  the  Federation  was  100,000  pesos;  half  of  these 
shares  will  be  disposed  of  to  agricultural  cooperatives.  The  Federal 
Government  will  loan  the  bank  200,000  pesos  this  year. 

PARAGUAY 

Internal  revenue. — According  to  figures  published  by  the  office 
of  internal  revenue  for  the  first  quarter  of  1925  and  1926  a  consider¬ 
able  increase  is  shown  in  the  total  receipts  for  the  first  three  months 
of  1926  over  those  for  1925,  the  increase  being  76  pesos  gold  and 
1,456,479  pesos  legal  currency. 

URUGUAY 

Loan  for  public  welfare. — The  National  Public  Welfare  Board 
has  approved  the  project  presented  by  Dr.  Eduardo  Blanco  Acevedo 
relating  to  negotiations  for  a  loan  of  6,000,000  pesos  gold,  destined 
for  carrying  on  various  important  public  welfare  works. 

VENEZUELA 

Study  of  coinage. — The  Gaceta  Ojicial  (Official  Gazette)  prints  in 
its  issue  of  May  10,  1926,  the  resolution  by  which  Julio  C.  Bolet  is 
commissioned  to  visit  the  United  States  in  order  to  undertake  studies 
relative  to  the  coining  of  gold,  silver,  and  nickel  money. 


COSTA  RICA 


CoNSTirunoNAL  AMENDMENT  ON  ELECTIONS. — The  Diario  ojicial 
of  May  14,  1926,  published  an  amendment  to  the  constitution  on 
presidential  elections.  The  amendment  is  to  the  effect  that  the 
candidate  receiving  an  absolute  majority  of  the  votes  cast  shall  be 
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declared  elected  President.  If  no  candidate  have  an  absolute  ma¬ 
jority,  then  another  election  shall  be  held.  The  election  of  the 
President  is  to  be  held  on  the  second  Sunday  in  February  of  the 
last  year  of  the  term  of  office.  No  President  may  be  reelected  for 
the  following  term. 

MEXICO 

Electric  power  and  communications. — The  recently  issued  na¬ 
tional  electric  code  reserves  to  the  Federal  Government  exclusive 
jurisdiction  over  the  regulation,  supervision,  and  fixing  of  the  tech¬ 
nical  requirements  for  the  generation,  transmission,  distribution,  and 
utilization  of  electrical  power.  By  another  act.  Federal  jurisdiction 
is  likewise  reserved  over  all  electrical  means  of  communication,  with 
the  sole  exception  of  local  telephone  lines  entirely  within  one  State, 
unconnected  with  Federal  or  foreign  lines. 

CkiMMUNiCATioNs. — In  addition  to  the  law  on  electrical  commu¬ 
nications  mentioned  above,  important  laws  have  recently  been  pub¬ 
lished  on  railways,  roads,  and  bridges,  and  the  creation  of  a  Bhreau 
of  National  Lines  of  Navigation,  while  a  postal  code  has  also  been 
issued. 

Law  against  profiteering  and  monopolies. — Under  date  of 
May  4  President  Calles  issued  the  law  regulating  article  28  of  the 
Constitution.  The  purpose  of  this  law  is  to  prevent  the  cornering 
of  foodstuffs  in  order  to  increase  their  price;  any  act  or  proceeding 
in  restraint  of  trade  or  public  service;  any  agreement  or  combina¬ 
tion  to  avoid  competition  and  raise  prices  to  consumers,  and  every¬ 
thing  constituting  an  undue  advantage  in  favor  of  one  or  more  per¬ 
sons  to  the  prejudice  of  the  general  public  or  any  social  class. 

,  Colonization. — On  April  5  of  this  year  President  Calles  signed  a 
new  law  of  colonization.  It  provides  that  lands  for  colonizing  shall 
belong  to  the  following  classes:  Lands  now  pertaining  to  the  Nation 
and  those  subsequently  acquired  by  the  application  of  the  Federal 
irrigation  act  or  by  any  other  means;  property  which  the  National 
Agricultural  Credit  Bank  may  acquire  for  this  purpose;  and  private 
property,  with  certain  exceptions  dependent  on  cultivation,  or  in 
case  colonization  is  undertaken  by  the  proprietors.  Lands  for  colo¬ 
nization  shall  be  provided  with  roads,  irrigation  works  if  necessary, 
and  other  improvements  which  will  provide  proper  facilities  for 
economic  exploitation. 

SALVADOR 

,  Finance  laws. — In  accordance  with  a  Government  decree  of 
November  25,  1925,  a  commission  of  financial  experts  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  revise  the  banking  law,  draw  up  a  budget  law,  and  a  law 
of  treasury  defense.  The  commission  has  now  prepared  these  laws 
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in  the  form  of  bills  to  be  submitted  to  the  National  Assembly.  In 
conjunction  with  the  aforementioned  laws  the  tariff  law  was  revised 
in  accordance  with  the  decree  of  August  12,  1925,  thereby  reducing 
the  various  taxes  to  two — 40  per  cent  on  the  valuation  of  imports 
and  $1.15  gold  per  100  kilos  of  imports. 


INTERNATIONAL 
t  TREATIES 


URUGUAY 


Metric  system. — The  President  of  the  Republic  recently  issued 
a  decree  by  virtue  of  which  Uruguay  approves  the  Sevres  interna¬ 
tional  convention,  which  unifies  and  perfects  the  metric  system. 
This  convention  was  signed  in  the  city  of  Sevres  on  October  6,  1921. 
{Diario  OJicial,  February  24,  1926.) 


PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION 
.ARDEDUCATIONi; 


ARGENTINA 

Course  of  training  for  teachers  of  retarded  children. — 
At  a  meeting  held  in  the  middle  of  May,  1926,  the  National  Coimcil 
of  Education  in  Buenos  Aires  approved  the  examinations  passed  by 
candidates  for  the  position  of  teacher  of  retarded  children.  On 
May  21  courses  were  reopened  for  teachers  of  children  of  school  age 
classified  as  retarded  in  school  work  or  as  abnormal  and  feeble¬ 
minded  and  those  suffering  from  abnormal  intellectual  and  emo¬ 
tional  conditions.  Practice  classes  are  held  at  least  twice  a  week. 

Colombian  schools  named  for  Argentina. — In  reciprocity  for 
the  naming  of  a  Buenos  Aires  school  for  the  Republic  of  Colombia  in  * 
1922,  the  sister  Republic  of  Colombia  recently  named  an  important 
school  in  Bogotfi,  for  the  Republic  of  Argentina.  The  ceremony  was 
attended  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  and  Health  and  the 
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Argentine  Minister  to  that  country.  The  Colombian  children  sent 
to  the  Ai^entine  children  a  cordial  message  of  fraternity,  also  placing 
wreaths  of  laurel  at  the  foot  of  the  statue  of  Bolivar  and  the  bust  of 
San  Martin  in  Bogot4. 

New  libraries. — A  children’s  public  library  was  opened  in  the 
latter  part  of  April  under  the  patronage  of  the  alumnae  of  Normal 
School  No.  4  in  that  institution  in  Buenos  Aires.  Choral  singing  by 
150  voices  and  tableaux  of  literary  characters  represented  by  50 
children  were  part  of  these  exercises. 

The  library  inaugurated  on  May  18,  1926,  in  the  Francisco  de 
Vitoria  School  of  Buenos  Aires  was  named  in  honor  of  the  late 
Estanislao  S.  Zeballos,  noted  statesman,  professor,  and  member  of 
The  Hague  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration. 

German  students  of  National  Council  of  Women. — The 
German  Minister  in  Argentina  recently  informed  the  president  of 
the  National  Council  of  Women  of  Buenos  Aires  that  the  German 
Government  in  response  to -the  request  of  the  organization  has  re¬ 
solved  to  accept  as  a  guest  in  Prussian  universities  each  Argentine 
girl  student  who  possesses  a  certificate  of  satisfactory  completion  of 
the  three-years’  course  in  German  given  by  the  National  Council. 
The  German  Minister  further  stated  that  he  had  watched  with  keen 
interest  the  efficient  work  carried  on  by  the  library  along  educational 
lines. 

BOLIVIA 

School  for  Indians. — The  Chief  Executive,  by  a  decree  of  April 
21,  1926,  authorizes  the  Central  Bureau  of  Public  Instruction  to 
prepare  the  rules  and  regulations,  in  accordance  with  the  supreme 
decree  of  April  8,  1911,  for  founding  a  superior  normal  school  in  the 
town  of  Viacha,  for  the  exclusive  instruction  of  Indians.  Three  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  thousand  bolivianos  are  allotted  in  the  national  budget 
for  the  installation  of  this  school,  which  is  to  open  November  1  of 
the  present  year. 

Bouvian  folklore. — A  society  was  organized  at  a  recent  meeting 
held  in  La  Paz  for  the  purpose  of  collecting,  compiling,  and  preserving 
the  Indian  legends  or  folklore  of  the  country.  All  students  of  national 
folklore,  both  foreign  and  national,  are  eligible  for  membership  in 
this  new  organization. 

Central  Bureau  of  Public  Instruction. — In  order  to  modernize 
and  improve  the  country’s  educational  system  the  Chief  Executive 
issued  a  decree  on  March  25,  1926,  creating  a  Central  Bureau  of 
Public  Education  with  the  following  personnel:  A  director  general,  an 
inspector  general  of  secondary  education,  an  inspector  general  of 
primary  education,  and  a  secretary  general.  The  principal  attributes 
of  this  bureau  shall  be: 
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(a)  To  give  legal  advice  on  various  phases  of  education; 

(b)  To  keep  in  touch  with  the  development  of  public  instruction,  and  to 
require  strict  compliance  with  the  laws  and  regulations  in  force; 

(c)  To  organize  and  regulate  the  corps  of  professors  and  teachers  so  that 
promotions  may  be  made  according  to  service  and  merit; 

(d)  To  compile  the  educational  statistics  of  the  Republic; 

(e)  To  map  out  a  program  of  curriculum  reform; 

if)  To  report,  with  the  approval  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  on 
matters  relating  to  buildings,  sites  and  construction  work  from  the  viewpoint  of 
hygiene  and  pedagogy; 

(y)  To  work  out  general  rules  and  regulations  for  all  grades  of  schools  and 
colleges; 

(h)  To  encourage  competitions,  expositions,  and  cooperative  and  protective 
societies  which  will  advance  the  educational  state  of  the  country  and  improve  the 
economic  conditions  of  the  teaching  profession. 

BRAZIL 

Public  Instruction. — According  to  the  President’s  recent  mess¬ 
age,  the  Federal  Government  is  cooperating  with  the  various  States 
in  order  to  establish  the  greatest  possible  number  of  primary  schools, 
in  accordance  with  the  needs  of  the  country.  Secondary  instruction 
is  undergoing  changes  in  curricula,  discipline  and  selection  of  teachers. 
The  Advanced  School  of  Agriculture  was  attended  last  year  by  89 
students,  and  the  practice  schools  of  agriculture  had  a  highly  success¬ 
ful  year.  The  Ouro  Preto  School  of  Mines  also  had  a  satisfactory 
school  year;  it  is  now  building  an  astronomical  observatory.  More 
than  3,500  students  attended  the  schools  for  trade  apprentices. 

chile 

Lastarria  Popular  University. — This  free  institution,  founded 
in  1920  by  Sr.  Carlos  Arias  Martinez  and  still  directed  by  him,  is 
designed  to  afford  railway  workers  an  elementary  knowledge  of 
engineering,  as  well  as  to  offer  instruction  to  members  of  their  fami¬ 
lies.  Engineering  experts  and  physicians  in  the  employ  of  the 
railway  give  their  services  free  as  members  of  the  faculty.  More 
than  100  students  are  attending  the  lectures,  which  are  given  in  the 
University  of  Chile  one  hour  an  evening,  five  evenings  a  week.  The 
following  subjects  are  treated;  Mathematics  and  physics;  biology; 
social  sciences;  history  of  civilization;  and  philosophy. 

Study  of  Chilean  Constitution. — Dr.  Isaac  J.  Cox,  professor 
of  Latin  American  history  in  Northwestern  University,  Evanston, 
Ill.,  is  spending  some  time  in  Chile,  where  he  is  making  a  special 
study  of  the  new  and  old  constitutions  of  the  Nation.  He  will  later 
prepare  a  monograph  on  this  subject  for  the  Carnegie  Institution. 
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COLOMBIA 

College  entrance  requirements. — By  decree  of  March  26, 
1926,  applicants  for  admission  to  the  various  schools  of  the 
official  universities  must  be  more  than  17  years  of  age,  must  have 
completed  their  secondary  education,  and  must  pass  entrance  exami¬ 
nations.  These  examinations  have  a  twofold  purpose:  To  determine 
whether  the  candidate’s  preparation  is  adequate  for  university  work, 
and  to  establish  his  intellectual  development.  The  board  of  exami¬ 
ners  will  be  composed  of  three  professors  from  the  respective  school; 
one  from  each  of  the  university  faculties;  and  a  representative 
named  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction.  One  teacher  from  the 
school  in  which  the  applicant  secured  his  preparatory  education 
shall  also  be  a  member  of  the  board. 

Primary  instruction. — The  noted  Colombian  educationist  Don 
Jos^  Miguel  Rosales  has  published  an  interesting  booklet  embracing 
such  subjects  as  primary  instruction,  kindergartens,  rural  schools, 
school  buildings,  physical  training  in  schools,  civic  duties,  and  moral 
training  of  pupils.  The  author  treats  the  subject  of  primary  educa¬ 
tion  from  the  most  up-to-date  and  modem  viewpoint. 

CUBA 

Education. — A  memorandum  on  public  instruction  published  in 
the  Diario  de  la  Marina  of  May  21  gives  some  interesting  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  progress  of  education  during  the  first  year  of  President 
Machado’s  term  of  office;  that  is  to  say,  since  May  20, 1925.  During 
the  year  25  kindergartens  have  been  established  in  various  places, 
and  the  normal  school  for  kindergarten  teachers  has  been  reorgan¬ 
ized.  It  has  also  been  decided  to  create  a  special  course  at  the  normal 
schools  for  training  girls  desiring  to  specialize  as  kindergarten  teachers. 
The  200  schoolrooms  for  primary  instruction  authorized  in  the  present 
budget  have  been  opened,  in  addition  to  50  new  routes  for  itinerant 
teachers,  and  333  more  rooms  will  be  established  in  September. 
Short  graduate  courses  have  been  established  for  teachers  for  all 
grades  of  public  instruction,  almost  all  the  teachers  in  the  Republic 
having  been  able  to  improve  their  professional  training  in  this  way. 
In  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  of  Las  Vegas  a  course  in 
agriculture  was  given  and  attended  by  more  than  300  teachers  from 
the  Province  of  Habana.  Twenty  higher  primary  schools  have  been 
organized,  as  an  experiment,  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  six  Provinces 
of  the  Republic. 

GUATEMALA 


School  notes. — The  General  Board  of  Primary  Education  is 
considering  a  proposed  plan  for  the  creation  of  a  teachers’  book  store 
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for  the  use  of  teachers,  which  will  enable  them  to  secure  modem 
educational  works  at  a  low  cost  as  well  as  such  published  treatises 
as  contain  studies  on  the  handicrafts  which  may  be  established  in 
the  schools.  During  the  past  year  the  board  drew  up  and  gave  out 
the  instmctions  requisite  for  the  organization  of  Junior  Red  Cross 
committees  in  the  greater  part  of  the  schools  of  the  country. 

HONDURAS 

Arbor  Day. — On  April  14,  1926,  the  President  issued  regulations 
for  the  annual  celebration  of  Arbor  Day  on  May  15  as  a  part  of  the 
school  training  in  civics.  The  regulations  provide  for  the  planting 
of  trees  in  plazas  along  public  thoroughfares  and  rivers  and  on  hill¬ 
sides.  Among  the  trees  named  as  suitable  for  planting  are  the 
eucalyptus,  acacia,  cypress,  tamarind,  ceiba,  orange,  almond,  willow, 
lemon,  palm,  chestnut,  cherry,  poplar,  mulberry,  and  others.  Each 
school  is  to  plant  at  least  one  tree  in  the  school  garden.  Addresses 
are  to  be  delivered  to  the  assembled  public  on  reforestation. 

The  Minister  of  Public  Instmction  has  chosen  the  pine  as  the 
national  tree  of  Honduras. 

Reorganization  of  primary  instruction. — The  National  Coun¬ 
cil  of  EMucation  has  presented  a  project  to  the  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction,  whereby  primary  education  would  be  divided  into  two 
classes,  namely,  elementary  and  higher,  the  former  to  comprise  six 
years  of  instruction  and  the  latter  two.  The  higher  primary  instruc¬ 
tion  would  have  the  following  aims:  To  strengthen  ideals  of  citizen¬ 
ship;  to  supplement  the  instruction  given  in  the  elementary  primary 
division;  to  furnish  young  people  with  the  necessary  fundamentals 
of  knowledge  concerning  sex  life;  and  to  prepare  the  individual,  as  a 
social  unit,  to  face  life,  establishing  home  life  in  the  Republic  as  the 
foundation  upon  which  the  family  is  based.  Higher  primary  educa¬ 
tion  will  be  required  of  all  students  who  wish  to  enter  the  secondary 
or  normal  courses,  and  will  be  open  to  all  others.  It  will  be  financed 
in  equal  parts  by  the  State  and  by  the  Municipal  Government. 

MEXICO 

School  eqlupment. — During  1925  Mexico  made  larger  purchases 
of  school  furniture  and  equipment  in  the  United  States  than  all  the 
other  Latin  American  countries  combined.  Of  the  total  of  $168,660 
spent  by  the  Latin  nations  of  this  continent  in  the  United  States, 
Mexico  expended  $84,927,  Panama  $14,252,  Colombia  $13,614,  and 
Argentina,  $12,846.  Mexico  also  led  in  purchases  of  maps  and 
charts,  having  spent  $16,706  out  of  a  total  of  $39,259  for  exports  of 
this  class  from  the  United  States. 
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University  interchange. — The  well-known  educator  Licenciado 
don  Ezequiel  Chdvez,  formerly  president  of  the  National  University 
in  Mexico  City,  has  been  commissioned  to  visit  the  leading  universi¬ 
ties  of  France,  England,  Spain  and  Italy.  Sefior  Chdvez  will  endeavor 
to  establish  university  interchange  between  the  institution  of  learn¬ 
ing  which  he  represents  and  those  of  Europe,  at  the  same  time  studying 
the  way  in  which  these  universities  are  adapting  themselves  to  present- 
day  social  conditions. 

Dr.  John  Dewey,  a  noted  professor  of  philosophy  at  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  is  giving  two  courses  at  the  summer  school  of  the  University 
of  Mexico,  one  on  general  outlines  of  the  philosophy  of  education  and 
the  other  on  contemporary  philosophic  thought.  Dr.  Felix  Adler 
is  also  on  the  summer  school  faculty. 

Three  thousand  rural  schools. — By  last  May  the  number  of 
rural  schools  in  the  Republic  had  increased  to  3,000,  a  goal  which  the 
President  of  the  Republic  was  desirous  of  seeing  reached  this  year. 
The  total  is  divided  as  follows; 


Aguascalientes _ 

...  36  1 

Hidalgo _ 

_ 158  !  San  Luis  Potosi _ 

..  155 

Campeche _ 

...  25  1 

Jalisco _ 

_ 211  1  Sinaloa _ 

..  50 

Chiapas . . 

..  135 

Mexico _ 

_  289  1  Sonora _ 

..  91 

Chihuahua _ 

..  81 

Michoacdn _ 

_ 210  i  Tabasco _ 

..  20 

Coahuila _ 

..  55 

Morelos _ 

_  43  1  Tamaulipas _ 

..  42 

Colima _ 

..  46 

Nayarit _ 

_  85  !  Tlaxcala _ 

..  57 

Federal  District... 

..  32 

Nuevo  Ledn.... 

_ 107  '  Veracruz _ 

..  127 

Durango _ 

..  54 

‘  Oaxaca _ 

_ 173  j  Yucatdn _ 

..  10 

Guanajuato _ 

..  180 

1  Puebla _ 

_  200  1  Zacatecas _ 

..  125 

Guerrero _ 

..  141 

!  Querdtaro _ 

....  62  i 

Primary  schools. — Tables  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Special 
Statistics  show  the  following  number  of  primary  schools  (not  includ¬ 
ing  rural  schools)  maintained  by  the  Federal  Government  in  1925, 
and  the  enrollment  in  each  class : 


No. 

Total 

Enroll¬ 

ment 

Ki  nder  garte  ns _ 

31 

5,958 
117,  168 

Dav  primary  schools _ 

426 

97 

7,  101 

NICARAGUA 

Library  kiosk. — The  Uni6n  Fraternal,  a  labor  organization  of 
Granada,  in  a  meeting  held  late  in  April  decided  to  establish  a  library 
kiosk  in  the  Parque  Col6n  for  the  benefit  of  the  society  members. 

New  vocational  course. — The  vocational  department  of  the 
Juan  Bosco  School  of  Granada  has  recently  opened  a  new  course  in 
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bookbinding,  for  which  the  school  requests  work  from  residents  of 
the  city. 

PANAMA 

Foreign  instructors  for  Law  and  Political  Science 
School. — The  Government  of  Panama  has  engaged  Professors 
Francisco  of  Italy,  Carlos  Vicufla  Fuentes  of  Chile,  and  Fructuoso 
Carpena  of  Spain  to  teach  civil  law,  sociology,  and  criminology 
respectively  in  the  National  School  of  Law  and  Political  Science. 

PARAGUAY 

Foreign  professors. — The  Chief  Executive  has  requested  au¬ 
thority  from  Congress  to  engage  the  services  of  four  foreign  profes¬ 
sors  for  the  faculty  of  medicine  in  the  University  of  Asuncidn. 

PERU 

Use  of  textbooks  in  primary  education. — To  the  end  of  ex¬ 
tending  as  far  as  possible  the  application  of  that  article  of  the  na¬ 
tional  constitution  whereby  primary  education  is  made  compulsory 
in  the  elementary  grades,  the  Minister  of  Public  Education  has 
ordered  that  in  the  first  division  of  primary  instruction  only  those 
textbooks  shall  be  used  which  are  supplied  free  of  cost  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  teachers  being  absolutely  forbidden  to  require  that  their 
students  purchase  books  and  supplies;  and  in  the  second  division, 
teachers  shall  recommend  the  use  of  only  such  texts  as  the  Board  of 
Education  may  authorize. 


URUGUAY 

Artigas  School. — In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  a  law  dated 
July  3,  1918,  the  Uruguayan  Government  appropriated  10,000  pesos 
to  cover  the  expense  of  sending  a  battleship  and  a  special  mission  to 
the  city  of  Asuncibn,  Paraguay,  for  the  official  inauguration  of  the 
Uruguayan  school  built  on  the  site  where  Artigas,  the  famous  Uru¬ 
guayan  patriot,  lived  during  his  residence  in  the  Paraguayan  capital. 
This  ceremony  was  performed  last  May. 

Exchange  of  literature. — ^At  the  suggestion  of  the  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction  a  decree  has  been  issued  authorizing  the  Director 
of  the  National  Library  to  initiate  the  exchange  of  literature  with 
the  republics  of  the  American  Continent  by  sending  to  similar  in¬ 
stitutions  in  those  countries  the  most  important  works  of  Uruguayan 
authors. 

Erection  of  school  buildings. — Sums  of  money  have  been 
voted  for  the  construction  of  school  buildings  in  Santa  Isabel,  Villa 
Castillos,  Villa  Sarandi,  and  Asensio. 


LABOR 
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College  dean. — Seflor  Eduardo  Garca  de  Zufliga  has  been 
appointed  dean  of  the  faculty  of  engineering  and  allied  subjects 
of  the  National  University. 


BRAZIL 


Labor  accidents. — In  his  recent  message  to  Congress  President 
Bemardes  stated  that  there  were  nine  labor  accident  insurance 
companies  in  Brazil,  seven  of  which  were  located  in  Rio  de  Janeiro 
and  the  other  two  in  Sio  Paulo.  In  1925  the  total  number  of  per¬ 
sons  insured  with  these  companies  was  340,729,  among  whom  there  i 

were  41,785  accidents.  Of  these  857  were  fatal,  1,203  produced 
permanent  incapacity,  and  39,725  temporary  incapacity.  The 
premiums  received  by  the  companies  amounted  to  7,570  contos, 
while  compensation  was  paid  to  the  amount  of  5,179  contos. 

The  railways  having  relief  funds  reported  5,267  accidents,  of 
which  54  were  fatal,  66  produced  permanent  incapacity,  and  5,147 
temporary  incapacity.  Compensation  paid  amounted  to  284  contos. 

In  Rio  de  Janeiro  where,  said  the  President,  perhaps  70  per  cent 
of  the  labor  accidents  occur  without  the  knowledge  of  the  police 
and  without  the  proper  assistance,  the  special  court  created  by 
Decree  No.  4907  of  January  7,  1925,  for  hearing  labor  accident  cases 
reported  683  trials  for  1925. 

HONDURAS 

L.\bor  May  Day  celebration. — The  Honduran  Federation  of 
Labor  celebrated  the  first  of  May  as  Labor  Day  with  a  mass  meeting 
in  Tegucigalpa  of  all  labor  associations.  Lectures  were  delivered  on 
the  development  of  the  labor  movement,  followed  by  an  open  forum. 

VENEZUELA 

Fourth  anniversary. — The  celebration  of  the  fourth  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  oi^anization  of  the  Federation  of  Artisans,  Laborers, 
and  Manufacturers  of  the  Federal  District  took  place  May  16,  in 
Caracas.  Following  the  installation  of  officers,  a  review  of  the  past 
year’s  work  was  given.  There  were  speeches  by  the  president-elect 
and  others,  and  a  resolution  was  passed  changing  the  name  of  the 
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association  to  Federacion  Obrera  de  Venezuela  (Labor  Federation 
of  Venezuela). 

The  newly-elected  officers  are:  President,  Rafael  R.  Pantoja;  first 
vice  president,  Jesus  Maria  Hernandez;  second  vice  president, 
Domingo  F.  Blanco;  recording  secretary,  Asconio  D.  Silvestre; 
corresponding  secretary,  Pedro  A.  Aristeiguieta;  and  librarian, 
Antonio  Gonzdlez  Guerra. 


ARGENTINA 


Free  antituberculosis  serum. — The  National  Department  of 
Hygiene  in  April  resolved  to  administer  free  to  those  requesting  it 
at  the  Bacteriological  Institute  or  at  the  health  offices  the  anti¬ 
tuberculosis  serum  prepared  and  given  according  to  the  Calmette 
formula.  This  serum  is  given  preferably  during  the  first  10  days 
of  a  baby’s  life.  It  is  to  be  used  in  homes  where  there  are  tubercular 
patients  and  the  baby  is  exposed  to  the  disease  from  birth,  especially 
when  the  mother  is  tubercular. 

New  Rawson  Hospital  building. — The  new  building  of  the 
Rawson  Hospital  of  Buenos  Aires,  one  of  the  city  public  health 
institutions,  founded  on  May  24,  1868,  was  officially  opened  on  April 
10,  the  ceremonies  being  attended  by  the  Intendente  of  Buenos 
Aires  and  the  President  of  the  RepubUc,  with  other  Federal  and 
municipal  officials. 

brazil 

Public  health. — The  following  items  on  public  health  are  taken 
from  the  recent  message  of  President  Bernardes: 

One  of  the  important  events  of  1925  was  the  establishment  of  a  hygiene  and  public 
health  course  in  the  School  of  Medicine  in  Rio  de  Janeiro.  It  is  expected  that 
as  a  corps  of  graduates  specializing  in  this  course  is  gradually  formed,  they  will 
be  able  to  accomplish  much  for  the  promotion  of  public  health  throughout  the 
Republic. 

The  School  of  Nursing,  a  dependency  of  the  National  Department  of  Public 
Health,  has  been  provided  with  adequate  quarters,  which  permit  the  number 
of  student  nurses  to  be  increased.  In  addition  to  training  nurses  for  hospital 
and  visiting  nurse  service  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  the  school  receives  students  sent  by 
various  States,  who  after  completing  the  course  return  to  their  own  sections 
of  the  Republic  to  render  efficient  service. 

The  1926  budget  provides  for  certain  funds  which  will  l)e  devoted  to  the 
erection  of  a  large  hospital  in  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Not  only  will  this  increase  the 
hospital  facilities  of  the  city  for  the  poor  but  it  will  also  afford  opportunities  for 
clinics  and  other  work  to  students  in  the  School  of  Medicine. 
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For  the  care  of  tubercular  patients  a  pavilion  was  added  to  the  S&o  Sebasti&o 
Hospital  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  while  a  large  sanitarium,  exclusively  for  this  purpose, 
is  being  constructed  at  Jacarepagud. 

The  Arthur  Bernardes  Hospital  for  sick  babies  was  opened  in  a  wing  of  the 
building  occupied  by  the  School  of  Nursing.  This  will  also  serve  as  a  center 
for  postnatal  instruction. 

The  Government  is  glad  to  cooperate  with  private  organizations  working  for 
public  health  along  recognized  lines.  Among  these  should  be  mentioned  the 
Oswaldo  Cruz  Foundation,  which  combats  cancer,  the  Gaffree-Guinle  Founda¬ 
tion,  for  the  study  and  treatment  of  venereal  disease,  and  the  Brazilian  Anti- 
Tuberculosis  League. 

CHILE 

Carouna  Freire  Health  Center  for  mothers. — As  a  result  of 
a  bequest  by  the  late  Seflor  Victor  Pretot  Freire,  there  has  been  opened 
in  a  wing  of  the  Mothers’  Home  of  the  Patronato  de  la  Infancia  in 
Santiago,  a  unique  health  center  for  mothers.  According  to  the 
terms  of  the  bequest,  the  center  is  designed  to  advise  expectant 
mothers,  care  for  them  during  and  after  childbirth,  and  in  every  way 
endeavor  to  save  the  life  of  the  child,  thus  reducing  infant  mortality 
and  increasing  the  population  of  Chile.  The  new  health  center, 
which  is  well  equipped,  will  work  in  close  cooperation  with  the 
Patronato  and  with  the  School  of  Social  Service.  It  is  planned  to 
send  midwives  to  the  home,  except  in  difficult  cases,  which  will  be 
taken  to  a  hospital.  The  reason  for  this  policy  is  that  it  is  consid¬ 
ered  that  when  the  mother  remains  in  the  home  there  is  less  likelihood 
of  the  family  being  broken  up. 

Garbage  disposal  and  antiflt  campaign. — The  construction  of 
a  plant  for  incinerating  the  garbage  of  Santiago  is  imder  way. 
Collection  of  refuse  will  be  made  by  covered  motor  trucks. 

Residents  of  the  city  are  urged  by  the  Director  of  Public  Health 
to  leave  no  refuse  about  and  to  kill  all  flies  possible,  thus  checking  the 
transmission  of  disease  by  this  means  and  further  reducing  infant 
mortality,  the  antifly  campaign  of  last  year  being  credited  with  having 
saved  many  babies’  lives. 

Valparaiso  water  supply. — A  committee  appointed  to  inves¬ 
tigate  the  question  of  increasing  the  water  supply  of  Valparaiso 
reported  in  favor  of  building  an  aqueduct  about  200  kilometers  long 
to  bring  vrater  to  the  city  from  Inca  Lake,  in  the  mountains. 

Summer  camps  for  children. — The  School  Charity  Society 
(Junta  de  Benificencia  Escolar)  sent  120  Santiago  children  especially 
in  need  of  a  vacation  to  camps  which  it  carried  on  last  summer  in 
San  Jos6  del  Maipo,  Vifia  del  Mar,  and  Quilpu6.  At  the  first- 
named  place,  which  enjoys  a  fine  mountain  situation,  the  society 
maintains  a  permanent  camp  in  a  modernized  farm  house.  In 
appreciation  of  the  value  of  this  work,  the  Santiago  City  Council 
has  made  the  society  a  grant  of  5,000  pesos. 

104234— 26t— Bull.  8 - 7 
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COLOMBIA 

Health  Measures. — An  important  measure  for  safeguarding 
public  health  throughout  the  Republic  is  the  approval  by  the 
Minister  of  Public  Health  of  a  regulation  issued  by  the  National 
Office  of  Hygiene  which  states  that  passengers  proceeding  from  ports 
where  there  exist  cases  of  cholera,  yellow  fever,  or  bubonic  plague, 
and  landing  clandestinely  in  any  port  of  the  Republic  shall  be 
punished  by  a  fine  ranging  from  40  to  80  pesos,  imposed  by  the 
health  authorities. 

Bogota  Civic  League. — Last  April  a  civic  league  was  organized 
in  Bogotd  by  a  group  of  prominent  men.  The  efforts  of  the  leagues 
will  be  directed  toward  developing  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
capital  a  high  sense  of  citizenship  and  an  interest  in  the  moral  and 
material  advancement  of  the  city  in  order  to  make  Bogota  a  center 
of  health  and  beauty. 

costa  RICA 

Better  Baby  Show. — On  May  12,  1926,  a  Better  Baby  Show  was 
held  in  San  Jos6  at  which  three  money  prizes  were  offered  for  the 
healthiest  child  in  each  of  three  age  groups  of  children  from  3 
months  to  5  years  of  age. 

Health  parades. — ^A  health  parade  is  organized  in  San  Jose  each 
year  by  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Permanent  School  Camp  for 
children  below  normal  in  health  as  a  means  of  advertising  this  insti¬ 
tution  and  soliciting  public  aid  for  its  maintenance.  The  recent 
parade  delighted  the  crowds  in  the  capital  city  with  its  floats,  includ¬ 
ing  two  on  the  Red  Cross  and  one  bearing  the  prize  winners  in  the 
Better  Baby  Show. 

Institute  of  Child  Welfare. — The  Board  of  Health  of  San 
Jos6,  at  a  meeting  in  the  latter  part  of  April,  resolved  to  establish  an 
Institute  of  Child  Welfare  to  conduct  courses  of  lectures  and  prac¬ 
tical  demonstrations  of  child  care,  feeding  and  care  of  the  sick,  as 
given  by  the  visiting  nurse.  The  institute  will  also  gather  statistics 
on  child  welfare  problems. 

Costa  Rican  Red  Cross. — La  Salud,  the  official  organ  of  the 
Costa  Rican  Red  Cross,  reports  that  the  ladies’  auxiliary  committee 
of  the  Red  Cross  in  Lim6n  oi^anized  an  entertainment  for  the  relief 
of  the  victims  of  the  railway  disaster  at  Virilla,  sending  to  the  general 
Red  Cross  fund  870  colones,  and  also  states  that  a  branch  of  the 
Junior  Red  Cross  has  recently  been  established  in  the  Paraiso  School 
in  Cartago. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBUC 

Maternity  center. — The  maternity  center  established  in  Santi¬ 
ago  is  soon  to  be  inaugurated.  Practically  all  the  equipment  and 
furnishings  have  been  provided  by  public-spirited  citizens  who  have 
made  generous  donations. 
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ECUADOR 

Social  welfare. — Recent  amendments  to  the  social  welfare  bud¬ 
get  show  a  substantial  increase  in  the  appropriation  allowed  for  wel¬ 
fare  work  in  various  Provinces.  For  the  Province  of  Pichincha, 
152,600  sucres  are  allowed,  16,640  sucres  for  the  Province  of  Bolivar, 
18,500  sucres  for  the  Province  of  Canar,  47,000  sucres  for  the  Province 
of  Los  Rios,  and  58,520  sucres  for  Guayas.  The  Municipal  Charity 
Board  of  Guayaquil  is  also  allowed  119,500  sucres. 

GUATEMALA 

Orphan  asylum. — A  report  published  in  May  on  the  work  of  the 
orphan  asylum  in  Guatemala  City  shows  that  during  1925  the  asylum 
sheltered  210  boys,  115  girls,  and  65  babies.  Thirty-four  boys,  16 
girls,  and  38  babies  were  admitted.  Twenty-nine  boys,  18  girls,  and 
7  babies  left  the  institution,  and  there  were  8  deaths. 

Classes  in  painting  and  drawing,  instrumental  music  and  singing, 
typing,  sewing,  and  embroidery  were  held.  The  new  gymnasium 
was  utilized  to  good  advantage.  In  addition  to  the  shops  for  voca¬ 
tional  training  already  in  use,  the  asylum  is  to  be  equipped  with  a 
shop  for  lithography,  printing,  and  engraving. 

Red  Cross  roll  call. — The  executive  committee  of  the  Guate¬ 
malan  Red  Cross  held  the  annual  roll  call  from  May  24  to  May  30 
during  which  time  it  endeavored  to  spread  information  on  the  aims 
and  purposes  of  the  organization  and  gain  the  cooperation  of  all 
classes  of  society.  The  Junior  Red  Cross  celebrated  its  special  day 
in  the  schools  on  May  29.  Propaganda  material  was  requested  by 
the  Guatemalan  Red  Cross  from  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies 
and  from  the  American  Red  Cross,  which  together  furnished  enough 
to  circularize  the  Republic. 

HAITI 

Insane  asylum. — The  new  home  for  the  insane  at  Pont  Boudet 
was  opened  recently,  16  women  patients  being  transferred  from  the 
National  Penitentiary  to  the  new  institution.  This  marks  a  decided 
step  towards  the  better  care  of  the  insane  in  the  Republic,  it  being 
the  first  time  that  provision  has  been  made  for  these  unfortunates  at 
a  special  institution,  as  heretofore  they  have  been  cared  for  at  the 
prisons.  The  medical  department  of  the  Gendarmerie  plans  to  make 
further  transfers  in  accordance  with  space  available  at  the  new  home. 

MEXICO 

Tuberculosis  sanitariums. — It  is  interesting  to  chronicle  the 
establishment  of  two  tuberculosis  sanitariums  within  recent  months. 
The  Veracruz  Antituberculosis  League  has  opened  a  small  sanitarium, 
as  well  as  carrying  on  a  dispensary  and  an  active  campaign  of  educa¬ 
tion  by  means  of  lectures  given  in  the  patios  of  tenement  houses. 
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The  league’s  work  will  be  much  assisted  by  a  monthly  subvention  of 
250  pesos  from  the  governor  of  the  State. 

A  lai^er  sanitarium,  with  a  capacity  of  40  patients,  has  been  built 
at  Tlalpan,  near  Mexico  City,  by  the  National  Railways,  the  cost  of 
the  land  having  been  18,000  pesos  and  that  of  the  building  60,000 
pesos.  The  building  is  modem  in  every  respect,  containing  a 
solarium,  disinfecting  room,  and  laboratory  in  addition  to  the  wards 
for  men  and  women  and  the  living  and  service  quarters  for  the 
staff.  When  there  are  vacancies,  persons  other  than  railway  em¬ 
ployees  will  be  admitted. 

PANAMA 

'  Rockefeller  Foundation  Research  Institute. — President 
Chiari  has  invited  a  party  of  professors  from  the  universities  of 
Johns  Hopkins,  Harvard,  and  Minnesota,  and  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  come  to  Panama  where  they  will 
establish  a  central  research  laboratory  in  Penonom6  to  study  soil 
conditions  favoring  the  development  of  hookworm,  reinfection  of  the 
population  by  this  disease  and  its  epidemiology  and  treatment. 
The  study  is  being  financed  by  the  International  Health  Board  of 
the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  which  conducted  similar  experimental 
work  in  the  West  Indies  and  China. 

PuBuc  health  graduate. — Dr.  Guillermo  G.  de  Paredes,  who 
studied  medicine  in  the  United  States  and  practiced  in  Col6n  and 
Panama,  has  recently  received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  public  health 
from  Johns  Hopkins  University,  where  he  studied  on  a  Rockefeller 
Foundation  scholarship. 

PARAGUAY 

Rockefeller  Foundation. — The  President  in  his  message  to 
Congress  on  Aprill,  1926,  paid  a  glowing  tribute  to  the  sanitary  work 
accomplished  by  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  in  Paraguay  in  con¬ 
nection  with  eradicating  hookworm. 

Feminist  movement  in  Paraguay. — Within  the  last  year  unusual 
activities  have  been  evinced  by  the  various  women’s  organizations 
of  Paraguay.  A  recent  book,  by  Dr.  Virginia  Corval4n,  issued  during 
the  first  week  of  March,  entitled  “The  Paraguayan  Woman’s 
Cause,”  shows  that  the  attitude  towards  women  and  conditions 
to  which  they  are  subject  are  changing  in  that  nation. 

PERU 

Child  Welfare  Board  of  Arequipa. — By  a  decree  of  April 
9,  1926,  a  Child  Welfare  Board  was  created  in  the  city  of  Arequipa. 
Dr.  J.  Hunter,  Dr.  Edmundo  Escomel,  Dr.  M.  J.  Castafleda,  and  Dr. 
C.  Ricketts  form  the  technical  committee  of  the  board,  while  the 
following  ladies  are  on  the  social  committee:  Seflora  Maria  Isabel  de 
Romaha  v.  de  Gamio,  Seflora  Candelaria  Vai^as  de  Galdos  Bena¬ 
vides,  Seflora  F.  de  Einmel,  Seflora  Doris  Gybson  de  Iriberry, 
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Seflora  Tula  Montesinos  de  Ugartechs,  Sefiora  Homer  v.  de  Puga 
Resell,  and  Sefiora  Cristina  Pardo  de  Cane. 

The  first  step  to  be  taken  by  this  board  will  be  the  establisliment 
of  the  Juana  Gamio  Child  Welfare  Center  in  the  city  of  Arequipa, 
this  center  to  undertake  the  following  duties:  To  provide  a  con¬ 
sulting  room  for  nursing  mothers,  a  visiting  nurse  service,  and  a  day 
nursery  for  children  from  1  to  5  years  of  age;  and  to  distribute 
clothes  for  infants  and  small  children. 

Houses  for  workingmen. — The  National  Agrarian  Society,  with 
the  idea  of  cooperating  with  the  health  authorities  in  improving 
living  conditions  for  workmen  in  rural  districts,  has  opened  a  com¬ 
petition  offering  a  prize  for  the  best  plans  for  small  rural  dwellings, 
combining  sanitary  principles  with  economy  of  space. 

SALVADOR 

Public  dormitory  in  Santa  Ana. — Last  May  the  Mixed  Com¬ 
mission  for  Relief  in  Santa  Ana  officially  inaugurated  the  public 
dormitory  for  which  it  has  collected  funds  to  provide  a  place 
for  the  homeless  poor  to  sleep. 

Antivenereal  clinic. — The  National  Department  of  Health 
opened  in  May  an  antivenereal  clinic  in  connection  with  the  General 
Bureau  of  Health  in  San  Salvador  which  wUl  carry  on  a  nation¬ 
wide  prophylaxis  campaign. 

URUGUAY 

Social  w'orkers. — The  National  Public  Welfare  Board  has 
accepted  the  offer  tendered  by  the  Uruguayan  Association  of  Child 
Welfare  to  introduce  in  the  child  welfare  centers  social  case  work  as  a 
complement  to  the  medical  and  dietetical  service  furnished  mothers 
who  take  their  children  to  these  centers. 

Association  of  the  blind. — A  society  called  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  the  Blind  was  organized  recently  in  Montevideo  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  intellectual,  economic,  and  social  intercourse 
among  the  blind  and  also  with  other  persons. 

Obstetrical  clinic. — On  April  16,  1926  the  first  obstetrical  clinic 
was  inaugurated  in  the  Maternity  Center  of  Montevideo.  This 
clinic,  by  a  resolution  of  the  National  Public  Welfare  Board,  will  be 
named  in  honor  of  Dr.  Isabelino  Bosch,  an  eminent  ph3rsician  who 
greatly  promoted  public  welfare. 

VENEZUELA 

Lepers  cured. — On  Sunday,  May  16,  12  patients  of  the  lepro¬ 
sarium  of  Cabo  Blanco  received  certificates  of  dismissal.  After  sub¬ 
mitting  to  rigorous  scientific  tests  employed  by  Dr.  Benchetrit,  head 
of  the  institution,  they  had  been  declared  entirely  cured  of  the 
disease. 
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Lecture  by  Dr.  Praolowsky. — Last  May  an  eminent  Polish 
scientist,  Dr.  Praglowsky,  gave  a  lecture  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Medical  Society  of  Caracas  on  the  subject  of  autosuggestion  and 
its  diverse  theories,  offering  some  practical  demonstrations. 


COLOMBIA 


Reception  of  the  Bouvian  Embassy  in  Colombia. — A  Bolivian 
diplomatic  mission,  headed  by  Senor  Abd6n  Saavedra,  Vice  President 
of  the  Republic,  and  sent  by  the  Government  to  return  the  visit  of  the 
Colombian  delegation  to  the  centennial  celebration  of  Bolivian 
independence  last  year,  arrived  in  Bogotd  in  May  of  the  present 
year.  On  May  third  the  President  of  the  Republic  tendered  the 
Bohvian  Embassy  an  official  reception  at  which  all  the  high  State 
officials  were  present.  After  the  reception  Ambassador  Saavedra 
presented  the  decoration  of  the  Great  Cross  of  the  Condor  of  the 
Andes  to  His  Excellency,  the  President  of  Colombia.  The  following 
day  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations  gave  a  splendid  banquet 
attended  by  more  than  600  persons.  The  Bolivarian  Society  also 
received  the  members  of  the  embassy  and  presented  Ambassador 
Saavedra  with  their  gold  medal  of  the  first  order,  at  the  same  time 
naming  him  a  member  of  the  society.  Tlie  first  secretary  of  the 
embassy.  Miss  Maria  Josefa  Saavedra,  who  is  a  student  in  the  fifth 
year  of  the  University  of  San  Andr6s  in  La  Paz,  was  honored  by  a 
reception  offered  by  the  students  of  the  National  University,  when 
she  was  made  an  honorary  member  of  a  university  society.  At  a 
banquet  given  in  honor  of  the  embassy  by  the  Chief  Executive, 
Ambassador  Saavedra  was  presented  with  the  decoration  of  the  Cross 
of  Boyacd. 

CUBA 


Sixth  International  Conference  of  American  States. — By  a 
decree  of  May  26  President  Machado  appointed  Senor  Jos6  Manuel 
Carbonell  and  Sefior  Ruy  de  Lugo  Vifia  special  agents  to  assist  the 
Pan  American  Office  of  Cuba  in  the  preparation  of  the  Sixth  Inter¬ 
national  Conference  of  American  States  which  will  meet  in  the  city  of 
Habana  during  the  early  part  of  the  year  1928.  Dr.  Antonio 
S&nchez  de  Bustamante  will  head  the  Cuban  delegation  to  this 
conference  and  is  also  cooperating  with  the  Pan  American  Office  in 
the  preparatory  work. 
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GUATEMALA 

Guatemalan  painter  holds  New  York  exhibit. — The  press  of 
Guatemala  City  has  reprinted  favorable  opinions  of  New  York  critics 
on  the  paintings  of  Carlos  M6rida,  who  held  an  exhibition  of  his  work 
in  New  York  City  last  spring.  This  young  artist  has  studied  in  Paris 
in  intimate  contact  with  famous  masters,  but  shows  clearly  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  his  Maya  background. 

VENEZUELA 

Rojas  Centennial. — Since  November,  1926,  will  mark  the  hun¬ 
dredth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Aristides  Rojas,  a  distinguished 
Venezuelan  historion,  who  devoted  his  life  to  patriotic  service  and 
letters,  the  Government  has  ordered  all  his  scattered  works,  many 
of  which  are  scarcely  known,  compiled  and  edited  at  public  expense, 
under  the  direction  of  Sr.  Jos6  E.  Machado.  The  Academies  of 
History,  Languages,  and  Medicine  have  made  it  known  that  they 
will  participate  in  the  celebration,  but  as  yet  the  details  of  the 
program  have  not  been  decided. 


BEPOBT8  BECEIVED  TO  JUNE  16,  1026 


Subject 


Date 


Author 


BOLIVU 


Regulation  and  safeguarding  of  geographical  descriptiTe 
matter  pertaining  to  Bolivia. 


1926 

Apr.  12  Stewart  E.  McMillin,  consul  at 
La  Paz. 


BRAza 


Annual  report  on  commerce  and  industries  of  Porto  .Alegre 
consular  district,  for  1925. 

Report  on  commerce  and  industries  of  Bahia,  quarter  end¬ 
ing  March  31,  1926. 

The  Pernambuco  market  for  cement . 


Mar.  IS 
Apr.  2 
Apr.  15 


The  Rio  de  Janeiro  financial  and  commercial  market  dur¬ 
ing  February,  1926. 

Bahia  exports  to  Great  Britain  during  1925 . . . 

Annual  report  of  the  State  Bank  of  Sergipe  for  1925 . ... 

Annual  report  of  Bahia  State  Cotton  ^rvioe  for  1925 . 

Establishment  of  new  bank  at  Bahia . 

Repoit  of  the  Fire  A  Marine  Insurance  Co.,  of  Bahia,  for 
1925. 


Apr.  20 

Apr.  22 
Apr.  23 

. do... 

_ do... 

Apr.  26 


Cash  balances  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  banks  on  Mar.  31,  1926 _ i 


Apr.  28 


Amazon  Valley  rubber  market  in  March,  1926. 


Apr.  29 


Tobacco  exports  from  Bahia  during  1926 . 

Operations  of  Bank  of  Brazil  during  1925 . . . 

Cotton  production  and  grading . 

Net  profits  o  i  various  low  lines  of  business . 

Deciared  exports  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  the  United  States, 
during  April,  1926. 

Exchange  operations  in  Rio  market  during  the  first  quarter 
of  1928. 


Apr.  30 
May  1 
May  4 
-do. 


_ do... 

May  5 


New  banking  hours  in  Rio  de  Janeiro . 

Coal  imports  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  during  February  1926 . 

Crop  prospects  last  10  days  of  April,  1926 . . . . 

Electrification  of  the  Oeste  de  Minas  Raiiroad _ _ 

Brazilian  paint  Industry _ _ _ 


May  6 
May  7 
May  8 

. do... 

May  10 


E.  Kitchel  Farrand,  vice  consul  at 
Porto  Alegre. 

Howard  Donovan,  consul  at  Bahia. 

Nathaniel  P.  Davis,  consul  at 
Pernambuco. 

Rudolf  Cahn,  vice  consul  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro. 

Howard  Donovan. 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Do. 

A.  Qaulin,  consul  general  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro. 

R.  Frazier  Potts,  vice  consul  at 
Pars. 

Howard  Donovan. 

A.  OtuUin. 

Rudolf  Cahn. 

Da 

Allan  Dawson,  vice  consul  at  Rio 
de  Janeiro. 

Rudolf  Cahn. 

Do. 

A.  Qaulin. 

Allan  Dawson. 

Rudolf  Cahn. 

Da 
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Reports  received  to  June  16,  1926 — Continued 


Subject 


COLOMDU 

Platinum  mining  in  Colombia _ 


Through  bills  of  lading  on  coflee  shipments  from  Colombia. 

Brewery  and  ice  plant  in  Cartagena . 

A  vailability  of  Colombian  Government  land  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Magdalena  for  hire. 


Annual  report  on  commerce  and  industriee  of  Port  Limon 
consular  district  for  1925. 

April,  1920,  report  on  commerce  and  industries _ _ 


Resources  and  industries  of  Nuevitas,  at  end  of  calendar 
year  1924. 

Production  of  cacao  in  Cuba . .  . . 


Annual  report  on  commerce  and  industries  of  Matansas 
Province  lor  1925. 

Economic  conditions  in  Cienluegos  and  Santa  Clara _ 

March,  1926,  review  of  commerce  and  industries . . 

DOMINICAN  nSrUBLlC 

Annual  report  of  Puerto  Plata  district  for  1985 . . 


Quarterlv  report  on  cacao  bean  sin  district . 

Wages  of  native  labor  in  the  Dominican  Republic . 

Sugar  production  of  the  Dominican  Republic  for  1925. 

MEXICO 


Mexican  National  University  Summer  School,  sixth 
session. 

PANAMA 

March,  1920,  report  on  commerce  of  Panama . . 


Annual  report  on  the  commerce  and  industriee  of  Panama 
for  the  year  1915. 

April,  1926,  report  on  commerce  and  industriee . . 

Taxes  assessed  by  the  municipality  of  Colon . 


PAEAOCAT 

New  method  of  marketing  the  orange  crop _ 

Tobacco  statistics  of  Paraguay . . 

International  Congress  of  American  History  and  Geog¬ 
raphy,  to  be  held  in  Asuncion  on  Aug.  15, 1926. 

VBNEXUELA 

General  business  conditions  in  Puerto  Cabello  district... 
Industrial  machinery  trade _ _ _ _ _ 


Consignment  laws  of  Venexuela . . . 

Review  of  commerce  and  industries,  first  quarter  of  1926. 

Maracaibo  report  on  coffee  for  first  quarter  of  1926 . 


Contract  of  construction  of  new  branch  of  the  Bolivar  rail¬ 
road. 

The  rising  cost  of  living  in  Maracaibo . . 


('offee  report  for  Maracaibo  district  for  April,  1926. 
The  production  of  tonka  beans  in  Venexuela _ 


Review  of  commerce  and  industries  for  quarter  ending 
Mar.  31, 1926: 

Annual  report  of  foreign  trade  of  Venexuela  for  the  year 
1924. 

Radio  broadcasting  station  in  Caracas _ 

New  telegraph  line  for  western  Venexuela _ 

Foreign  trade  of  La  Guaira  during  April,  1926 . . 


Date 


1926 

May  3 

May  14 
May  15 
May  17 


May  8 
May  11 

Apr.  19 
Apr.  30 
May  23 
May  28 
May  24 

Apr.  5 

Apr.  24 
May  3 

May  12 

May  13 

May  4 
May  15 
.do. 


May  17 


Mar.  10 
Apr.  24 
Apr.  30 


Apr.  16 

Apr.  21 

Apr.  24 
...do . 

Apr.  27 

Apr.  29 

Apr.  30 

May  3 
...do _ 


May  5 

May  6 

May  20 
May  21 
May  22 


Lester  L.  Schnare,  consul  at  Carta¬ 
gena. 

Do. 

Da 

Lawrence  F.  Cotie,  vice  oonsul  at 
Santa  Marta. 


John  James  Meily,  oonsul  at  Port 
Limon. 

Roderick  W.  Uncklee,  vice  consul 
at  San  Joa6. 


Lawrence  P.  Briggs,  consul  at 
Nuevitas. 

Francis  R.  Stewart,  oonsul  at  San¬ 
tiago  de  Cuba. 

Au^tus  Ostertag,  vice  consul  at 
Matanxas. 

Lucian  N.  Sullivan,  consul  at  Cien- 
fuegos. 

Carlton  Bailey  Hurst,  consul  gen¬ 
eral  at  Habana. 


W.  A.  Bickers,  consul  at  Puerto 
PlaU. 

Do. 

James  J.  Murphy,  oonsul  at  Santo 
Domingo. 

Do. 


Alexander  W.  Waddell,  oonsul  gen 
eral  at  Mexico  City. 


H.  D.  Myers,  vice  oonsul  at  Pana¬ 
ma  City. 

Do. 

Do. 

Odin  G.  Loren,  oonsul  at  Cidon. 


R.  M.  Scotten,  consul  at  Asuncioa. 
Do. 

Do. 


George  R.  Phelan,  vice  consul  at  i 
Puerto  Cabello.  j 

D^le  C.  McDonough,  consul  at 
Caracas.  f 

Do.  I 

Daniel  J.  Driscoll,  vice  consol  at 
La  Guaira.  i 

Alexander  K.  Sloan,  consul  st 
Maracaibo.  \ 

George  R.  Phelan,  vice  consul  at 
Puerto  Cabello.  f 

Alexander  K.  Sloan,  oonsul  at 
Maracaibo.  j 

Do.  J 

Daniel  J.  Driscoll,  vice  consul  st 
La  Guaira. 

Arthur  R.  Williams,  vice  consalat 
Caracas.  a 

Dayle  C.  McDonough,  consul  st  | 
Caracas. 

Arthur  R.  Williams. 

Alexander  K.  Sloan. 

Daniel  J.  Driscoll. 


